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The tempering of the truth is the 
first sign of an attempt to manipu- 
late morale from the exterior; and 
whatever is recognized as having 
this aim immediately, and by that 
fact, becomes suspect. Any agency 
professing to assist morale, any 
occasion gotten up for the sake of 
rallying a shaken or sleepy morale, 
will partially (I do not say wholly) 
defeat its own purpose. It estab- 
lishes at once a state of guard and 
scrutiny on the part of its intended 
beneficiaries. For as a state of the 
will of free men, morale can only be 
evolved by the man himself, his own 
reaction to his own data. 
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Are Social Workers Caught Napping? 
Helen Alfred 


HE initiation and development of munici- 

pal housing programs promises to open 
up a whole new field of community work. 
Probably no group in the community is 
regularly in closer contact with the condi- 
tions of housing which exist in cities 
throughout the country than the social 
workers. And about shelter, perhaps more 
surely than about any other vital need, are 
experienced social workers in a position to 
speak authoritatively. The conditions of 
housing under which a family lives is a mat- 
ter about which they can report with pre- 
cision. Perhaps no one sees more clearly 
the close correlation between the filth and 
gloom, the smells and noises of slum areas, 
and the tendency toward disease and anti- 
social behavior which are so common among 
many of the occupants of congested or un- 
healthy areas. Through daily association 
with families which are inadequately housed, 
a social worker observes the nervous and 
physical handicaps suffered by children 
whose sensitive early years are spent in 
stuffy, dark rooms or narrow, dangerous 
streets, with no normal opportunity for re- 
laxation and seclusion or for creative play 
in a wholesome environment. 

From their records as well as_ their 
memories, social workers can bear testimony 
to the social importance of housing. They 
know, too—as do few others—that the in- 
comes of the mass of working class families 
limit the range of their choice of dwelling 
accommodations. It is estimated that one 
third of the workers of the United States 
earn less than $1,500 annually. Not more 
than 25 per cent of income can be expended 
for rent (including heat and hot water) 
without undue encroachment upon the 


amounts which must be spent for food, 
clothing, and other essentials. In the years 
since the World War, practically no new 
housing has been produced to rent at less 
than $15 per room per month. In limited 
dividend projects developed in several cities 
the rents average $11.25 per room. The 
family which must budget no more than $25 
per month for rent, therefore, is left with 
no other alternative than to occupy cast-off 
and thoroughly unfit houses for, in general, 
the only cheap housing is bad housing. 

It is for the provision of quality homes in 
this low rent category that we have turned 
to municipal housing. It has become ob- 
vious that the government must take a hand. 
To insure the clearance of congested or 
unhealthy areas and the rehabilitation of 
their present occupants, houses must be 
erected on a strictly non-profit basis—on 
publicly owned land, by public authority, 
and with public funds. Evidence of this 
recognition of responsibility for low-cost 
shelter by the people is given in the terms 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the Federal government, in conformity with 
its provisions, has made large sums of money 
available for the purpose of clearing slums 
and erecting low-rent dwellings. Private 
corporations, including limited dividend 
companies, can merely obtain loans for these 
purposes; public agencies, when given the 
proper legal power, can obtain, in addition 
to loans, grants of 30 per cent of the cost of 
labor and material for clearance and con- 
struction projects. 

At present, the cities of only five states 
have power to develop a public housing 
service—California, Michigan, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin. Los Angeles, Mil- 
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waukee, Cleveland, and Detroit already have 
created local housing boards and have pro- 
grams of broad scope well under way. A 
bill permitting the creation of such authori- 
ties in the cities of New York state will be 
introduced in the regular January session at 
Albany. Already assured of active support 
by Governor Lehman and Mayor LaGuardia, 
it seems fairly certain that New York City, 
in which are located some of the world’s 
worst housing conditions, will soon embark 
upon a battle against its slums. 

The policy of the Federal government in 
subsidizing local housing programs presents 
an opportunity to make progress, in every 
section of the country, toward the solution 
of our housing problem. As a stimulant to 
industry and an effective medium of re-em- 
ployment in the building and allied trades, 
the use of government funds for housing 
seems doubly justified. 

In order to supplement the work of the 


Federal Public Works Administration, 
through its Division of Housing, it would 
seem important that every element in the 
community align itself with the movement to 
insure the passage of local enabling legisla- 
tion. Subsequent creation of local housing 
authorities and close correlation with such 
authorities in the formulation of standards 
and development of methods of construction, 
management, and operation are capturing 
the interest of some of our leading social 
workers. Unfortunately, the mass of the 
members of the profession, however, are 
still somewhat asleep at the switch. The 
clergy, labor, civic groups, and women’s or- 
ganizations have been in the vanguard of the 
progressive housing movement for some 
time. But as formulators of public opinion 
and as spokesmen for the improperly housed, 
it seems only fair to expect professional 
social workers as with one voice to demand 
that the children of the slums be given a new 
deal and a new day in housing. 


Participation of Family Welfare Agencies in a Housing Program 
Hertha Kraus 


OCIAL agencies, particularly those work- 
ing in the family field, have a two-fold 
function to perform as their contribution to 
a housing program designed to cover the 
needs of families with very low incomes. 

In the first place, they should take an 
active part in planning the new housing 
development. Having special opportunities 
for understanding the housing needs of the 
prospective tenants, it is highly important 
for them to interpret these needs to the 
technical experts and others in charge of 
the different phases of the planning. And, 
to make such interpretation convincing and 
practical, the agencies should delegate as 
their representatives only the most capable 
of their board members or executives, and 
these representatives should, from the very 
beginning of the planning, have their places 
as recognized and authoritative members of 
that group. 

In the second place, family agencies will 
find themselves confronted with many and 
varied problems in helping families transfer 


to new homes. These problems will include 
the proper selection of families to be trans- 
ferred; meeting the specific needs of those 
families who are selected; preparing them 
for the change and helping them to adapt 
themselves to the change after it has been 
made in such a way as to get the maximum 
benefit from the new environment and the 
mode of life it entails. 


I. The General Housing Program 


While in many localities the actual needs 
for new housing in the low-cost group have 
been proved to general satisfaction, it may 
still be necessary for social agencies to add 
concrete information on the subject. To do 
this most effectively, they might make defi- 
nite studies (possibly utilizing aides requi- 
sitioned under the Civil Works Service 
program) of the present housing conditions 
of client families where accommodations 
seem unsatisfactory. Special attention 
should be given to classifying families as to 
the number, age, and sex of dependents in 
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the same home, the number of rooms occu- 
pied by a family and the number that would 
seem essential to their reasonable require- 
ments, the amount of rent actually paid and 
the maximum which could be paid by the 
family (the latter figures based upon the 
family estimate and also upon the estimate 
of the agency). Consideration should also 
be given to the problem of several families 
living in one apartment and using the same 
kitchen and to the keeping of boarders. 
The agencies should be able to point out 
specifically the type of family which has the 
greatest difficulty in finding suitable living 
quarters. They should also be able to esti- 
mate accurately the number of families that 
should be planned for, to help visualize the 
most urgent cases, and to specify the pro- 
portion of apartments of different sizes 
which the new development should include. 
The layout of the individual homes will 
be determined by financial considerations 
and by the necessary limitations of rates 
acceptable to the proposed tenants, as well 
as by consideration of the household needs 
of the future inhabitants. As the client 
group is somewhat inarticulate and in most 
cases not fully able to explain in detail the 
type of homes that would best meet their 
family requirements, they are to a large 
extent dependent upon the social workers 
to interpret these requirements to the archi- 
tects drawing up the plans. The size and 
the number of bedrooms, the size of the 
kitchen, the desirable type of laundry facili- 
ties, the size and number of closets; the 
accessibility of the garden from the kitchen 
and satisfactory storage places for garden 
products (in cottage projects)—these and 
similar questions should be discussed, with 
the representatives of the social agencies 
understanding and interpreting the demands 
of the future tenants. Consultation on all 
these problems with home _ economics 
workers will usually prove profitable. 
Social agencies should help to determine 
the renting policy of the new development 
and its management. They will have to 
explain which families should be given first 
preference in transfer, in order to give those 
who most need it a real chance (for instance, 
families having a large number of children). 
They may want to work into the renting 
program some safeguard by which they can 
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secure this opportunity for transfer for cer- 
tain families whom they recommend but 
who would probably not be considered de- 
sirable tenants from the viewpoint of the 
average landlord (such as tuberculous fami- 
lies, or families in whom any special disa- 
bility might suggest a grave doubt as to 
their being able to meet their rent regu- 
larly). To avoid the useless expense and 
trouble of having such families transferred 
to the new homes, only to be forced to move 
out of them in a few months’ time on account 
of non-payment of rent, it might be a worth 
while experiment for the agencies to guar- 
antee to the management a definite per- 
centage of the monthly rent in the event that 
the families should prove unable to meet the 
payments themselves after a reasonable 
period of time. 

The questions of lease responsibility, of 
management, of tenant upkeep of the prop- 
erty will have to be defined very clearly in 
order to safeguard the property from quick 
deterioration. Families who have been liv- 
ing under very poor housing conditions in 
low-grade tenement houses cannot be ex- 
pected to change into model tenants just as 
soon as they have been transferred into 
model houses. In developing new living 
quarters for them the handicaps of the future 
tenant group should be definitely under- 
stood, and consideration should be given to 
meeting some of their problems by different 
methods of management and by organizing 
ways and means to help these new tenants 
to adjust to better ways of living. 

It will be the responsibility of the social 
agencies to interpret these needs fully and 
sufficiently early to avoid reactions which 
might be dangerous to the future develop- 
ment of the low-cost housing program. 


II. Specific Adjustments in Families 


While the building of the new houses is in 
process, the case workers should begin their 
efforts with individual families in preparing 
them for the transfer from poor neighbor- 
hoods into better living quarters. At the 
outset a number of problems will demand 
urgent attention, if the transfer is to become 
a really effective part of a program for 
family rehabilitation. 

Not all families are equally suitable for 
transfer into model housing quarters. They 
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should be anxious to move, willing to go into 
an entirely new neighborhood, although 
recognizing the disadvantages of being away 
from former friends and associates, and 
really interested in the planning and arrange- 
ment of the home as the center of family 
life. They should also realize that moving 
into new quarters would not mean merely 
a change of address, but that it would also 
be expected to be a stimulus to them to 
change, more or less radically, their previous 
way of life and possibly their standards of 
living. 

In selecting tenants suitable for model 
housing, the attitude of the entire family 
should be noted, although the most impor- 
tant member to be considered in this con- 
nection is the mother. 

If the family is being selected for a trans- 
fer into a suburban neighborhood, with the 
idea of raising vegetables for their own use, 
or to a subsistence homestead, it is essential 
to find out whether the members will be 
really interested in using the land to its full 
capacity, whether they have had any experi- 
ence in gardening or small truck farming, 
or in any agricultural work, and whether 
they are physically fit to do the labor 
involved. 

It is always helpful to have the family par- 
ticipate in solving the building problems of 
their future home, as far as this is tech- 
nically possible. If small cottages or home- 
steads are being built, the men can frequently 
be assigned to definite places on the con- 
struction unit. When such a plan is not 
practical, they can at least be encouraged to 
supplement the actual building by doing 
some additional work in preparing the places 
for occupancy, such as laying out gardens. 
The other members of the family should at 
the same time be interested in the program 
of home preparation. Assembling their fur- 
niture, repairing and repainting it under a 
new color scheme may be suggested to the 
mother and older children as ways in which 
they may help. 

If the number of families to be moved is 
large enough, the women and adolescent 
daughters in the group might be invited to 
organize a club where they would meet at 
regular times and discuss plans for the fur- 
nishing and arrangement of the new homes, 
and even do some of the actual work along 
these lines, such as making slip covers, hem- 


ming curtains, and so forth. Done in this 
way, the work becomes more of a social 
diversion than of household drudgery, and 
the members of the families will profit not 
only by the interchange of ideas but also by 
the added interest that comes through co- 
operative efforts. 

If the time of the year is suitable, it is a 
good plan for the mothers (and any other 
members of the families that can join in) to 
organize a garden club where they can prac- 
tice the laying out of gardens and some of 
the rudiments of planting and cultivating, so 
that when they come to the actual making of 
their own gardens they will not have to learn 
many simple lessons through experimenting. 

When this practical method of studying 
the subject is not feasible, a good substitute 
for the garden club is the organization of a 
group that could be interested in learning 
through lantern slides. The pictures should, 
of course, be very practical, showing the dif- 
ferent processes of preparing the ground 
and cultivating the different crops, and the 
figuring out of a sort of garden budget deal- 
ing with the different kinds of vegetables, 
shrubs, and berries the future gardeners 
would be likely to raise. 

The discussion of the management of the 
garden may also be part of a general discus- 
sion on home management and budgeting, 
with special emphasis on the changes in their 
way of living in moving from the old en- 
vironment to the new. Among these changes 
stress should be laid upon the use of more 
home-grown things and less of the food- 
stuffs that are bought for cash. The family 
should be interested in planning their meals 
so as to get the greatest benefit out of the 
garden and to become less dependent upon 
a regular cash income. 

In these discussion groups a decided effort 
should be made to point out how dangerous 
it might be for a family to start buying all 
kinds of equipment for the new house on the 
instalment plan, as long as they have no 
assets with which to meet the regular pay- 
ments. On the other hand, their interest 
should be stimulated in getting along with 
the things they already have, by repairing 
them and by making them as useful and 
attractive and suitable in the new environ- 
ment as possible. 

After the families have moved to the new 
neighborhood, in most cases the educational 
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and recreational programs will have to be 
planned carefully, with due consideration 
for all members of the households and for all 
age groups. In most cases they will not 
find the move entirely satisfactory: they will 
almost certainly miss some of their former 
social relations, their neighborhood associ- 
ates and the many invisible ties which long 
residence in one environment implies. 

To prevent the children from being too 
much in one another’s gardens and damag- 
ing the careful layout, a separate playground 
for them is essential. This should preferably 
be a part of the entire plan, and as far as 
possible equally accessible to all the children 
of the group. Some small neighborhood 
center where clubs and informal groups 
could meet is usually a great help in develop- 
ing a community spirit in a new neighbor- 
hood, besides serving as a base for varied 
activities. 

Clubs in gardening, home decoration, 
home management, cooking, and canning 
should be continued or organized to pro- 
mote the standard of living and as the 
means of social contacts. In many cases, 
considerable interest might also be awakened 
in clubs for the discussion of family prob- 
lems, questions of child care, and civics. 
Special efforts should be made to find topics 
of common interest for the men of the 
neighborhood and so to give them a chance 
to use their leisure time profitably. 


While the varying interests of the neigh- 
borhood should be discovered and met in 
planning all programs, the workers direct- 
ing these programs should never lose sight 
of the general aim of helping the families to 
a better way of living and showing them 
how best to utilize all the means they pos- 
sess toward this end. 

In order to receive the full benefit of the 
transfer, a new neighborhood of a hundred 
families should have the services of a social 
worker or a home demonstration agent dur- 
ing the transition period of approximately 
one year. This worker should visit all the 
families at least once, and some—who need 
frequent consultations—more or less regu- 
larly ; while most of her time may profitably 
be given to working with groups and de- 
veloping group activities in the new com- 
munity. She should be encouraged to work 
through volunteers wherever possible and 
to have the families of the neighborhood 
participate actively in planning and manag- 
ing the neighborhood programs. 

A good organizer may succeed, by the 
end of a year, in having the groups so well 
formed and their various activities so well 
started that the neighborhood members, by 
keeping their established connections with 
agencies and clubs working in the same 
fields, will be able to carry on without her 
leadership. 


An Experiment in Orienting Case Aides 


Emilie Crenshaw 


HE rapidly increasing intake in the 

Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 
and the consequent demand for professional 
practitioners (beginning in 1931) soon ex- 
hausted the available supply of qualified 
social workers. It then became necessary to 
employ untrained people to assist the case 
workers. These were all college graduates 
with more or less specialized education and 
experience but without any social work ex- 
perience or instruction. As they were to 
aid the case worker, they were called case 
aides. The emergent situation which 
brought them into the organization, how- 
ever, was so great that after a very short ex- 
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perience in the district office many of them 
were given responsibility for case loads. 


Preliminary Case Aide Training 


Simultaneously with this unavoidable 
modification of professional standards in the 
Bureau, Mrs. Clara Paul Paige, Assistant 
Director of the Cook County Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare, became aware of the aides’ need 
of training in routine and technique—to say 
nothing of the theory of case work. The 
problem was at first approached in various 
ways. In the district offices one hour a week 
was devoted to explaining to the aides the 
case work material and how to fit it into the 
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office and district activities. In one district 
this was supplemented by noon discussion 
luncheons where attempts were made to give 
the aides perspective in their thinking. In 
some offices specialists were brought in to 
discuss specific practical features. One 
supervisor combined an evening social hour 
with talks by experienced workers. In every 
district aides were encouraged to enroll in 
courses of social work for the theory and 
philosophy of case work. 

These activities were nevertheless only a 
part of a strenuous day and were not deemed 
adequate equipment for the responsibilities 
which were given these unprepared workers. 
Appreciation of an induction period for case 
aides as a prerequisite to their efficiency and 
full value to the organization gathered mo- 
mentum. A supervisor who could devote 
her full time to this function and a place at 
which the aides might be gathered for an 
uninterrupted period of orientation became 
the goal. 

No action in the direction of more effec- 
tively preparing them for their work was 
crystallized until July, 1933. This meant, 
of course, that the aides who remained in the 
service had by sheer native ability been 
able to “ get by.” Although they were en- 
couraged to take professional courses in 
social work, the knowledge so acquired fre- 
quently added confusion as they were unable 
without assistance to fit their class room 
theories into their practical work. 


Purpose of the Training Period 


This year, with the organization of emer- 
gency work fairly well under control, more 
leisure in which to study the work of the 
case aides and their place in this whole 
scheme has been possible. As unqualified 
workers were not being employed this year, 
the need for a period of induction no longer 
existed. 

A survey of the work of the aides, how- 
ever, still showed the value of orienting 
them to their duties. The following objec- 
tives were accepted in orientation plans: 

(1) To give the case aide a picture of the 
organization in which he is working and his 
place in it. 

(2) To give him an opportunity to view 
his tasks objectively and analytically. 

(3) To give him some conception of the 
profession of social work so that from this 


CASE AIDES 


the limitations of the scope of his abilities 
will be realized. 

(4) To crystallize his thinking as to his 
real interest in his vocation. 

Through meeting these objectives it was 
hoped : 

(1) To increase his efficiency while he is 
employed—by clarifying his understanding 
of his job. This is worth while, as the aide 
may be with the organization for some time 
longer. 

(2) To serve as one additional source of 
information when the time comes for the 
elimination of aides who give indications of 
having little or no capacity for doing case 
work. 

(3) As a by-product the glimpse of social 
work as a profession will in certain instances 
stimulate aides to prepare themselves for 
the profession of social work. 


Planning the Course and Selecting the 
Groups 


To meet these objectives it was decided to 
open a training center for case aides carrying 
regular case loads in one of the district offices 
in the Field Service of the Cook County Bu- 
reau of Public Welfare. A supervisor was 
released to conduct this experiment. The 
Field Service was considered the logical 
place to begin as it is here that the more 
complicated case problems are handled, such 
as desertion, separation, divorce, widowhood, 
child problems, mental problems, imprison- 
ment, unmarried couples, and illegitimacy; 
as well as the aged, blind, veterans, and some 
transient groups. 

There are 21 district offices, including 
rural and suburban areas. In order to in- 
clude all the aides who could profit by the 
orientation course it was planned to have a 
succession of groups come to the training 
center, each for a five-and-a-half-day period. 
Each group was made up of aides selected 
from the district offices according to the 
length of time they had been with the or- 
ganization : those in the first group had been 
on the staff a month or less; those in the 
second group had been on the staff from 
one month to six weeks; the third had 
served the organization from six weeks to 
two months; the fourth group, from two 
months to four months; the fifth group, 
from four to six months; the sixth, from six 
to eight months, and the remaining five 
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groups had been in the organization eight 
months and longer. The usual number in 
a group was eighteen, the total number 
enrolled 180. 

At a meeting of the Field Service staff 
the supervisors were made acquainted with 
the project and were asked to send in only 
those aides who, in their opinion, showed 
capacity for case work. 

Case aides were assigned to the orienta- 
tion period as a part of their duties, receiv- 
ing full salary for the week in which they 
were in attendance. Their preferences were 
not consulted—on the assumption that they 
did not understand their work well enough 
to realize what they did or did not know 
about it. Some discouraged aides would feel 
it of no avail to enroll; others might have the 
idea that they knew their jobs too well to 
require the training period. 


Organization of Material 


The five-and-a-half-day period allotted for 
the orientation of each group was divided 
into six units, one to each day. The material 
to be covered was divided into a series of 
topics, one or more to each unit. The ar- 
rangement of the material in this way made it 
fairly simple to shift the outline to meet the 
needs and desires of each of the groups and 
at the same time to make sure that all neces- 
sary points were given attention. The em- 
phases were placed entirely upon the prac- 
tical and mechanical features of case work. 

The final outline appeared something like 
this: 

First Unit 
A.M. Public and private relief in Lecture 
Cook County. 
Organization of the Cook Discussion 
County Bureau of Public 
Welfare, including basic laws 
and regulations. 
P.M. Office organization: 
Routing a case, from first ap- Office Tour 
plication to issuance of relief. Discussion 
Second Unit 


A.M. Organization of case aides’ Discussion 
daily schedule. 
Orgauization of case load. 

P.M. Office utilities: social service Discussion 
directory, office manual, vot- 
ing lists, bulletin board, bul- 
letins, and so on. 


Third Unit 


A.M. Case work materials: Appli- Discussion 
cation for relief, case record 
sheets, forms, index cards. 
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P.M. Record making: Mechanicsof Practice 
record writing, combining 
records. 


Fourth Unit. 


A.M. The community as a factor Discussion 
in case work. 


P.M. Letter writing. Discussion 
Fifth Unit 

A.M. Personal relationships. Lectureand 

P.M. Case work technique. Discussion 


Sixth Unit 
A.M. Review of vague points. 
Reading material for case aides. 

The First Unit required all Monday 
morning to cover a deductive discussion of 
social welfare organizations. It began with 
a lecture on public and private relief in Cook 
County, into which was woven a description 
of the organization of services in the Bureau 
itself ; and included comments on a few basic 
laws upon which the Bureau’s work is estab- 
lished, given by the Director and the Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau. Diagrams were 
used effectively here. 

On Monday afternoon the supervisor in 
charge, who was called the discussion leader, 
conducted a discussion on the organization 
of a case working office, using as an example 
one of the district offices. This inquiry into 
the various services was made specific by 
the use of a case which was routed through 
from the client’s first application to the issu- 
ing of relief. Graphs were used to depict 
the procedures in their logical sequences. 
One graph followed the clerical procedure, 
one followed the client, and a third the steps 
which led the case worker to her decision 
concerning relief. 

The Second Unit, on organization of the 
case aide’s schedule and load, evoked more 
interest than any other item of the program. 
Material on organization was distributed, 
together with a sample weekly schedule. 
This comprised an orderly arrangement of 
the case worker’s tasks and the time allotted 
to each—visits to the district, dictation, 
interviews, organizing material for dictation, 
reading records, and miscellaneous desk 
work. 

In addition to this, the leader explained 
the card system used to classify the case load 
into types of cases, importance, visits last 
made, and relief given. The organization of 
the worker’s notebook and the comparison 
between visits made and dictation accom- 
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plished were additional topics for discussion. 
A preliminary talk differentiated between 
the kind of work where the individual is 
carrying a small case load and that possible 
in mass relief, with particular emphasis on 
organization set-up required in each instance. 
Here was an opportunity to clarify the 
process of integrating classroom theory with 
their mass work. The value of office devices 
in speeding up efficiency and developing in- 
dependence in thought, as disclosed in the 
use of the social service directory, office 
manual, voting lists, bulletin board, and bul- 
letins, seemed to clinch the importance of 
organization in thought and action. 

The Third Unit included only case work 
materials: the application for relief (which 
in the Cook County Bureau is a form filled 
out by the client, notarized, and later used 
as the basis for the first interview) ; blank 
case records; forms such as medical, voca- 
tional, insurance, property, and so on; index 
cards; and street file cards. Questions were 
asked about each. How many purposes 
does the application for relief serve? How 
many different reactions toward the appli- 
cation for relief have we observed? In the 
examination of the face card material, the 
group was asked to check omissions and 
errors on the copies of a selected record 
given to each member of the group. The 
same record was later used in discussions of 
case record making. 

This case record also furnished the 
foundation for the Fourth Unit, on the com- 
munity as a factor in case work. The 
family had been known to seventeen differ- 
ent agencies in the community. The use of 
obvious resources, such as schools, dis- 
pensaries, settlements, industries, was dif- 
ferentiated from the more subtle means by 
which the worker attempts an understand- 
ing of her clients—such as _ nationality, 
neighborhood, and religious affiliations. The 
functions of the community file and the 
scrapbook were made clear. 

In the discussion of letter writing me- 
chanical aids were listed: when to write and 
when not to write, style, construction, and 
so on; and then a few typical letters were 
examined. These letters were classified 
under letters to clients, letters to individuals 
in the community, inter-district letters, inter- 
city letters, and letters to relatives of clients 
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living in communities having no correspond- 
ing agency. 

Another (the Fifth) unit was devoted to 
case work fundamentals and _ technique. 
Here personal relationships were concretely 
presented by the consideration of a case 
record, first as a body of material which had 
to do with a certain family; then as com- 
prising the history of this family; and still 
later to show the family as a group of indi- 
viduals reacting upon one another and upon 
the community. 

At this point reading material on ethics in 
case work was found timely. 

In order to relate the theory of case work 
with the organization of the worker’s activi- 
ties, each aide was asked to analyze the 
sample record and to develop a plan of action 
for it. The plan sheet, or work sheet as it 
was called, made possible the organization 
of notes taken during the reading of the 
record. The following headings were listed 
on the sheet: Problems, Clues, Financial Re- 
sources, Causal Factors, Plan of Investiga- 
tion, and Plan of Treatment. It was felt 
that when a worker read a record she in- 
variably made notes and that this plan sheet 
enabled her to organize her notes as she 
went along so that at the completion of the 
reading she could view analytically the facts 
and suggestions embodied in the record. 
When used habitually this procedure elimi- 
nates the waste of reorganizing jumbled 
notes. 

Saturday morning was spent getting from 
the group their reactions to the week’s work. 
Each case aide filled out a questionnaire 
giving his reactions to the period. There 
was also opportunity to discuss reading ma- 
terial for case aides. 


Method and Procedure 


The seminar method of presenting the 
material was chosen because it gave the 
aides an opportunity to discuss their work 
as they saw it and understood it rather than 
from the standpoint of the supervisor’s 
knowledge of it. At the beginning of each 
new period the group was asked to hand in 
a list of questions concerning their work 
which covered points upon which they were 
vague and which they wished to have dis- 
cussed. These were sorted out and incor- 
porated into the proper units. At the be- 
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ginning of each day the previous day’s 
discussions were briefly summarized. 

As in any experiment, a great deal of 
elasticity had to be maintained in the adjust- 
ment of the program as well as in the par- 
ticular course which the discussion fol- 
lowed. The discussion leader made notes 
from time to time on the individual enrol- 
ment cards which contained the aides’ 
names, their district offices, and their case 
loads. She attempted to sensitize herself to 
personalities in the group and to use the 
reactions of the group members as guides to 
changes which should be made in the pro- 
gram for the week. 

The most definite change took place in 
the matter of routine work. The original 
outline provided clerical tasks to which the 
aides were to apply themselves for an hour 
in order to gain first-hand understanding of 
details. Their individual reactions were dis- 
cussed during the first hour the following 
morning. The first two groups, while quite 
new in the service, indicated a fair knowl- 
edge of the simpler routine tasks so that it 
was considered too elementary to expect the 
later groups to spend this time clearing office 
files, clearing with the Social Service Ex- 
change, making face sheets, or assisting the 
vocational, insurance, and property aides in 
their mechanical tasks. The next group, 
therefore, was asked to make a visit to each 
of the routine services and to remain only so 
long as they felt was necessary to clarify 
vague points. These visits consisted of a 
tour through the district office in which the 
training period was held and gave the 


workers from smaller districts an oppor-— 


tunity to observe the organization of a large 
office. 

As later groups comprised case aides who 
had been in the service six months or more 
and had therefore observed considerable 
routine in their offices, this feature of the 
work was further minimized. Routine was 
discussed from the graphs in the routing of 
a case from the client’s application to the 
issuance of relief; and, where a need was 
felt, a specialist such as the vocational ad- 
viser, the budget clerk, or the relief adviser 
was called in to give a talk on his particular 
work. 

Questions on routine were occasionally 
raised by the discussion leader which made 
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the aides aware of the fact that there were 
some subtle points of the routine work still 
unknown to them. 

Whenever a question came up which 
could not be answered by the aides or the 
discussion leader, the group was stimulated 
to use the office manual’ or other source 
material for the answer. When this did not 
suffice the special department handling that 
type of work was consulted by the aide rais- 
ing the point. Thus the aides got for them- 
selves a clarification of the laws and regula- 
tions governing the Cook County Bureau of 
Public Welfare—the Housing Code, Pauper 
Act, eviction laws, Juvenile Court pro- 
cedure, employment and school laws. 

The tone as well as the speed of the dis- 
cussions was set by the aides themselves. 
Recess periods of 15 minutes were arranged 
in the middle of the morning and of the 
afternoon. The tenor throughout the week 
was one of informality. The aides were 
encouraged to walk about if they preferred 
to do so and to smoke if they wished. 
Loquacious members were gently toned 
down and opportunities provided for the 
timid ones to enter into the conversations. 
It was possible to arrange noon luncheons 
at a few interesting places. One luncheon 
each week was held at Hull House; one at 
a very attractive Y.M.C.A. restaurant; 
another with a social work discussion group 
recruited from a district office. It was not 
compulsory for the aides to attend the 
luncheons in a body but in all but one in- 
stance they preferred to do so. 

Visits to a few co-operating agencies dur- 
ing the last hour in the afternoon were 
planned with two motives in mind—to 
deepen the case aide’s thinking about com- 
munity resources, and to shorten the period 
of sitting. As the case aide’s thinking 
largely takes the direction of mental reflex 
reactions rather than meditation and study 
(example, child ill—telephone doctor), and 
he is usually quite active physically, even the 
most earnest members found it hard to apply 
themselves to the required analytical think- 
ing throughout the day. One aide frankly 
avowed at the end of the period that he had 


1The office manual comprises a comprehensive 
collection of information for Bureau workers—his- 
tory, organization, policies, community resources, 
and laws which affect the Cook County Bureau of 
Public Welfare. 
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not expected to think so much but rather 
to be “ told things.” 

The agencies found most valuable for the 
case aides to visit were the Cook County 
Hospital, Psychopathic Hospital, Juvenile 
Court, and the Clearing House for Men. 

During the last training period arrange- 
ments were made for the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research to conduct a demonstration 
clinic for the aides, using a case referred to 
them from the Field Service of the Cook 
County Bureau. All the aides who had 
attended the training groups were invited 
and about 150 were present. From the re- 
ports received it appears that this was a 
most illuminating experience for them. 


Results 


By results we mean reactions to the train- 
ing period given by the case aides both 
verbally and in the questionnaires which 
they were asked to fill on the last day of 
their period, by the discussion leader, and 
by the district supervisors a few weeks or a 
month after the aides returned from the 
training period. 

The majority considered this an oppor- 
tunity to get away from their jobs so that 
they might consider them objectively. They 
felt they could return to their offices with 
more courage to discuss their weaknesses. 
Although only a week was allowed for the 
project, the unanimous expression was that 
the period clarified rather than confused 
their thinking in relation to their numerous 
tasks. This was perhaps because they 
accepted the purpose of the period—to 
orient them, not to make them “ finished 
products.” 

The difference between mass case work 
and individual analyses was cleared up. One 
aide stated that his great confusion lay in 
his inability to weld the two. Because each 
group represented almost as many district 
offices as aides present, an opportunity was 
provided for pooling experiences and this 
broadening of perspective was especially 
stimulating. 

Almost three-fourths of all the aides who 
enrolled requested short seminars for fur- 
ther discussions of their work after they had 
had an opportunity to try out some of the 
ideas gained during their first week’s 
orientation. 


CASE AIDES 


At the beginning of each period the aides 
showed dissatisfaction because they were 
rated as untrained workers when, according 
to their observations, they were doing work 
that was measuring up with that of their 
colleagues who were experienced social 
workers. They chafed under the small 
salary as well as the lack of prestige. Some 
who were very antagonistic at the beginning 
revealed at the end of the week that they had 
feared the period was an elimination test, in 
spite of their supervisors’ statements to the 
contrary. 

It was apparent of course, as with any 
group of individuals, that no one program 
could satisfy all that were present regard- 
less of the similarity of experiences and 
daily tasks. In one group one case aide felt 
that not nearly enough time had been given 
the aides to discuss problems, while ten 
others in the same group felt that too much 
time had been spent in discussions by the 
aides. One aide in that group was quite 
decided in her criticism of the work from 
the standpoint of the lectures given—she had 
come there to be told things and not to be 
asked things and she had expected to be told 
much more. 

The discussion leader’s reactions were 
registered in individual reports on the case 
aides under the following headings: Ap- 
proach to Training Group, Expression in 
Group Work, Application of Aide to Train- 
ing Material, Attitude of Aide Toward Dis- 
cussion Leader, Reactions of Aide to Work 
at End of Training Period, Impression Given 
Group Leader by Aide. In general, the dis- 
cussion leader found that the groups showed 
much enthusiasm. Some aides took volumi- 
nous notes; a few acted bored and did not 
take a pencil in their hands. The majority 
earnestly applied themselves to the material, 
asking questions which indicated a desire to 
clarify hazy points. In the main the attitude 
of the aides toward the discussion leader was 
one of worker-supervisor. Ease in manner 
and expression increased as the week went 
on. Both before and after sessions at least 
half the aides sought opportunities to clarify 
particular points which had been discussed 
or to confide a budding idea. About 25 
aides asked for private conferences with the 
discussion leader to discuss their future 
work. Ten indicated personality problems 
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in their reactions to the work in general. 
Some asked for advice concerning psychi- 
atric examinations for themselves. 

With a few exceptions, the aides’ reactions 
at the end of the training period showed a 
firmer and deeper interest in their duties. 
For the most part the aides appeared to be 
energetic, intelligent individuals. About 
half of them could be considered as having 
real capacity for case work, a quarter of 
them fair, and the other quarter doubtful. 
Their receptiveness was one of the most con- 
vincing justifications of the training work. 

Results of the training period given by the 
supervisors, in their reports some time after 
the aides returned to their offices, were as 
follows: The aides’ enthusiasm was re- 
flected in a new approach to their work. 
They evidenced an attitude of greater re- 
sponsibility toward their work and a more 
critical interest in their offices. Sometimes 
their disappointment over the fact that they 
received so little instruction in case work 
resulted in their registering in classes in 
schools of social work. 

Community planning such as the develop- 
ing of the community file and searching for 
more resources in their community was 
another result of the period. In one office 
five of the aides held a meeting and worked 
out a plan for organizing their case loads. 

The increased number of questions which 
they have been asking their supervisors con- 
cerning their jobs indicate a re-evaluation 
of their work and their consciousness of the 
complexity of their jobs. One supervisor 
remarked that, instead of the usual hit-or- 
miss process, the aides seemed to have de- 
veloped a real sense of analysis. 

An almost unanimous desire was felt for 
professional training, good organization, and 
intelligent record writing. A note of inde- 
pendence was observed in the fact that case 
aides were thinking through more of their 
minor problems and making their own de- 
cisions, with the result that there was less 
tendency to bring every question to the 
supervisor to answer. 
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Conclusions 


The agency has felt that the orientation 
experiment is convincing proof of the fact 
that an employee’s value to his organization 
lies in his understanding of his task and in 
the recognition which he receives. (ls it 
not true that many large business firms give 
their employees a period of inductive train- 
ing?) The very fact of being chosen to 
participate in the orientation period was a 
tacit recognition since only those best quali- 
fied were given the opportunity. This no 
doubt was the mainspring of the enthusi- 
asm which was reflected in the aides’ more 
responsive attitude toward their offices and 
their ambition to put into immediate practice 
as many new ideas as possible. The in- 
creased enrolment in social case work 
classes showed respect for and a more than 
friendly attitude toward case work, and at 
least in part accounts for their better adjust- 
ment to their present rating as unprofes- 
sional workers. 

At the present time, with employment 
projects and industrial revival making for 
the decreasing of case loads, untrained 
workers are not being added to the staff, but 
it is certain that should this again be neces~- 
sary an induction program will precede their 
employment. 

Requests have come in for the develop- 
ment of an induction period for all new case 
work employees regardless of their profes- 
sional status and a few supervisors and senior 
case workers have discussed plans for seminar 
groups, as they of course appreciate even 
more keenly the value of leisure in which to 
think through their projects. 

Although only slightly indicated in this 
work with the case aides, the requirement 
for personality adjustments found here 
clearly shows the need for a personnel serv- 
ice in an organization as large as the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare. Super- 
visors do not have time to straighten out 
personality crooks and twists which they 
observe in their workers and which are 
obstacles to the workers’ efficiency and 


‘development. 


A Rating Scale for Social Workers 
Anne F. Fenlason and Alice M. Leahy 


HE extent to which personality con- 

tributes to success or failure in the prac- 
tice of social work is a challenging question, 
but at the present time an unanswerable 
one. It is generally conceded that one can 
have excellent professional equipment pro- 
vided in classroom instruction, one can have 
a grasp of new concepts, new facts, and new 
knowledge, and the best of opportunities to 
apply this experience in supervised field 
work practice, and still be unsuccessful as a 
case worker because of some lacks of per- 
sonal fitness. Vocational tests in other fields 
have been specifically worked out and suc- 
cessfully applied in certain vocations on the 
theory that groups of vocations differ greatly 
in the aptitudes and interests required for 
their successful pursuit and that these apti- 
tudes and interests can be measured with a 
fair degree of precision by means of available 
vocational tests. In the case of the success- 
ful clerical worker, speed and accuracy are 
essential and can be measured by such a test 
as the Minnesota Aptitude Test for Clerical 
Workers. Mechanical aptitude, such as is 
involved in woodworking, sheet metal work, 
and so on, can be gaged by testing the skill 
of an individual in assembling mechanical 
contrivances. Trade skill tests for pro- 
ficiency in typewriting and stenography have 
been devised as a basis for prediction of 
success or failure in this type of work.t No 
such specific tests have been invented, how- 
ever, by which to test a case worker’s 
capacity. Since this profession depends 
largely upon a personal relationship between 
a case worker and a client, and since his tool 
is that of the interview, any criteria we may 
set up must involve the personality of the 
case worker. 

A social worker and educator of long ex- 
perience feels that the summation of requi- 
site personal qualifications is that of intellec- 
tual and emotional maturity. She comments, 
“Tn all my experience with students I think 
I have never known one to fail who did not 
do so because her attitudes were in some 


*The Minnesota Unemployment Research Proj- 
ect: Russell A. Stevenson. Vol. 1, No. 1, Univ. 
of Minn. Press, Minneapolis, pp. 15-16. 


way immature and _ neurotically malad- 
justed.” To her, the question of personality 
traits resolves itself into the problem of gage 
of mental health and an hypothesis that any 
mentally healthy person who is interested in 
doing social work can do it successfully. She 
is couching in more modern terms a premise 
expressed years before by Mary E. Rich- 
mond, when she suggested that the first 
essential for success in charitable work is 
the capacity for succeeding somewhere else.* 
But, in both instances, is not the capacity 
for successful adjustment made up of a 
composite of personality traits, the blend of 
which determines one’s personality ? 

It is manifest that we do not know what 
blendings make a successful social worker. 
We believe, however, that the presence or 
absence of certain traits tends to contribute 
to success or failure, unless compensated for 
by other qualities. Miss Richmond, in the 
article just cited, includes as necessary in- 
gredients the attributes of “intelligence, 
humor, courage, imagination, sympathy, 
and reasonableness.” Her closing para- 
graph is as applicable today as when it was 
written. “ Now if you ask me where you 
are to find any supply of workers with all 
the qualities I have mentioned, I reply that 
I have no idea, but surely the first step 
toward getting what you want is to know 
what you want. But I beg you to note that 
even all these qualities in one man (and you 
are very unlikely to find them there) do not, 
in themselves, make the successful charity 
worker; they only prepare the way for suc- 
cess when special knowledge and training 
have been added.” 


IT seems particularly the obligation of 
training schools for social work to know, in 
as exact terms as we can define, what are 
desirable personality traits in the students 
we are preparing for social case work. We 
feel the need, as instructors, of knowing the 
extent to which students are able to adjust 
in their field work practice, since this is a 
test of the wisdom of their vocational choice. 


?The Long View: Mary E. Richmond. The 
Training of Charity Workers, pp. 87-89. 
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Where we can base such estimates of the 
student’s fitness on impersonal judgments 
of field guides on some selected traits, care- 
fully defined and carefully observed, are we 
not making a fairer estimate than judging, 
as we otherwise would, on unrecorded and 
often superficial impressions ? 

In the matter of subsequent field place- 
ments, if we assume the obligation of help- 
ing the student to develop to his greatest 
capacity, shall we not tend to more individ- 
ual consideration in such selection if we base 
it on the student’s needs, determined as ob- 
jectively as possible? 

Even after the student has completed all 
that the training school has to offer, both in 
content and practice, we still have the obli- 
gation of attempting to evaluate the student’s 
capacity in terms of personality. This time 
the obligation is forced upon us by the pro- 
spective employer who asks us to describe 
the student’s qualifications. An analysis of 
letters of reference shows to what a great 
degree these inquiries seek to know the per- 
sonality traits of the individual as a means 
of characterization. 

Twenty-five letters of reference sent by 
fourteen different individuals recommending 
prospective workers contained the surpris- 
ing range of two to sixteen descriptive words 
or phrases characterizing the individual 
under consideration. The average number 
of separate traits discussed was six. There 
is reason to suppose that a further analysis 
would corroborate such evidence of the ex. 
tensive use of words descriptive of personal 
traits. 

We must admit that judgments of per- 
sonality are apparently inherent in social 
case work and are constantly being made. 
Their expression is ordinarily in the form 
of descriptive words or phrases and may be 
as illogical and poorly considered as one 
field guide’s report at the end of her first 
two weeks’ supervision of a student: She 
reported that the student was “ resourceful, 
made satisfactory contacts, was imaginative, 
and altogether gave excellent promise.” 
Three weeks later her laconic report was, 
“ Student continues to do mediocre work.” 
Single descriptive words are, at best, a poor 
attempt at characterization, primarily be- 
cause they posit dichotomous behavior in 
individuals. 

To say that Mary Smith is resourceful, 
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imaginative, honest, and tactful would imply 
that her conduct always reflects these traits 
in the same positive amounts and superlative 
degrees. The truth may be more nearly 
arrived at by recognizing that Mary Smith 
does not always portray these characteristics 
to the same degree at all times nor in all situ- 
ations. A more uniform method, achieved 
by a well-devised rating scale, may tend to 
make the characterization less rough and 
crude. Such a scale provides a means of 
judging, in the light of carefully considered 
definitions, a rough estimate of the extent to 
which an_ individual evidences certain, 
selected, personal characteristics in his be- 
havior. It in no way replaces the compre- 
hensive study of an individual such as a 
social case study affords; its usefulness is 
merely supplementary to such a study and 
superior to unsystematized casual characteri- 
zations. Only to the extent that field guides 
are careful observers of the student’s per- 
formances are we justified in regarding their 
judgments as dependable and useful. We 
realize that different raters vary in their 
ability to judge. In addition, the field guide 
whose student comes under observation for 
a minimum amount of time is apt to have 
less opportunity to judge than one who sees 
the same student in more case work situ- 
ations over a longer period of time. Unless 
the scale is so constructed as to indicate the 
extent of opportunity to judge, the judg- 
ment may be no more accurate than one 
made by a less formal method. 

The wise use of rating scales by field 
guides minimizes the chances of basing 
judgments on single, emergent, or recent 
occurrences. The probabilities of warped 
opinions are clearly reduced, the search for 
descriptive adjectives and something to say 
about the person being rated is definitely 
eliminated. The common knowledge and 
purpose in varying case work experiences 
give the field guides a better chance to recog- 
nize the same traits than is afforded to per- 
sons of widely different backgrounds and 
training. Successive ratings by different 
judges thus have some validity upon which 
to estimate the student’s growth. 


IN the construction of a scale for the evalu- 
ation of the personality traits of the social 
case worker, it was necessary to select traits 
that were pertinent in the successful practice 
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of case work. From one hundred qualified 
and representative case workers, the authors 
secured a listing of traits considered most 
significant for case work practice. A list of 
278 different traits were returned, 154 of 
which were repeated by two or more judges; 
29 appeared on ten or more lists; 16 were 
named by twenty-five or more judges. 
Appreciating the fact that no compilation of 
traits would be all-inclusive, and also ap- 
preciating the factor of unreliability due 


sideration of a long list of traits, the authors 
arbitrarily chose from the last named group 
the eleven traits which, in the light of stand- 
ard definition restated into case work appli- 
cation, seemed the most possible for objec- 
tive judgment. Among the terms discarded 
were the following: humor, intelligence, in- 
terest, poise, and initiative. Desirous of 
increasing the reliability of an estimate, an 
attempt was made to retain only those traits 
which had concreteness in social case 


to fatigue that would enter into the con- practice. 


LEAHY-FENLASON RATING SCALE FO SOCIAL CASE WORKERS! 
Department of Sociology and Training School for Social and Civic Work 
University of Minnesota 


Name of Social Worker 


Construction of the Scale 


In the construction of a seale for the evaluation of the personality traits of the social case worker, it was 
necessary to select traits that were pertinent in the successful practice of case work. The authors sec 
from one hundred qualified and representative case workers a listing of fifteen traits considered by them most 
significant for case work practice. From this inquiry eleven traits appearing on the lists of twenty-five or 
more judges were selected as a basis for the rating scale. Each of the eleven selected traits was defined 
according to Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary and then restated in question form applicable to case 
work situations. An attempt was made to retain only those traits that could best be judged objectively. 
For example, “Adaptability,” which asks “How does he adjust himself to varying case work situations; to 
changing environmental conditions; to individual differences in people?” can be objectively evaluated if such 
questions as the following are asked by the rater: (1) How long did the case worker flounder? (2) Does 
he have to have detailed direction in everything? (3) Does he provoke resentment in other members of the 
staff? (4) Does he make good contacts quickly? (5) Does he conform to office routine? (6) Is he liked 
by clients and staff? (7) Does he observe to advantage? (8) Does he recognize the individual differences 
in his clients in such matters as nationality, religion, diets, etc.? (9) Does he follow rigidly a procedure in 
investigation and treatment irrespective of the individual differences of clients and their problems? (10) Is 
he easily distracted by environmental stimuli? (11) Does he quickly adjust himself to a change in either 
plan or situation? Careful rating demands that the judge ask himself similar quest.ons in respect to the other 
traits on the scale before attempting to rate an individual. 

Since a scale such as this provides an opportunity for rating only a limited number of traits, information 
descriptive of other attributes, behavior, and promise of future success in the field of social work should 


be noted. 
Directions 
1. Consider the definition of the trait. This definition is to serve as a guide for every rater. Observe the 
descriptive phrases for the trait under consideration, and then circle the number below the description 
that best fits your judgment of the social worker you are rating. Circle only one number for each trait. 
2. Write the number that is circled in the above manner in the parentheses to the right, under “Score.” 
Add the separate scores assigned to each trait and record the total in the space labeled “Score” at the 
top of this page. It is well to verify additions. 
3. In rating any particular trait disregard every trait except that one. Many ratings are valueless because 
the rater allows himself to be influenced by a generally favorable or unfavorable impression which he 
has formed of the person rated. 
Indicate by a check mark in the column labeled “Basis of Judgment” whether your basis for judgment 
is ‘Definite Experience,” “General Impression,” or ““No Experience.” Check “Definite Experience’’ if 
you have observed or experienced situations with this social worker when the trait has been clearly in 
evidence. Check ‘General Impression” when your judgment is based on vague or remote experiences 
and observations or on hearsay, and check “No Experience” when you have no basis for judging the 


particular trait. 
5. Record on pages 3 and 4 any additional observations you have made about the person being rated. 


1 Copyright 1933 by the University of Minnesota. $2.00 per hundred. 
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2. 


Illustration 


Health: Is the case worker free from ailments and sickness? 


Extremely weak Rather sickly. Occasionally ill. Rather superior Extraordinarily 
and sickly. Work — oo = — or health. Seldom ood health. 
wy sick. ever sick. 


Score 


Definite 
oxperience 
No 

|Experience 


(5) 


1 2 3 4 © 


SELECTED PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Basis for 


Judgment 


1. Adaptability: How does he adjust himself to varyi ing case work situations; to 
changing environmental conditions; to individual differences in people? 


Definite 
Experience 
General 
Impression 
No 
Experience 


Unable to adjust atouste himself Eventually ad- Adjusts himself Adjusts himself 
himself. slowly and un- justs himself sat- without apparent —— and ex- 


satisfactorily. isfactorily. 


1 2 3 


difficulty. ceedingly well. 
4 5 


( ) 


2. Courage: Does he have the ability to pursue a course that he deems right which 
might bring upon him the contempt, disapproval, or opprobrium of lay and pro- 
fessional persons, or adversely affect his rapport with his client? 


Surrenders well- Compromises 


considered plans plans because of port to see a 


because of fear of predominantself- cuit situation 


others. interest. thro 


1 2 3 


Willing to face Showsuncompro- 
most situations mising integrity. 
fearlessly _with- 

out thought of 

self. 


4 5 


3. Honesty: Does he show a Sane to conform to justice and fair dealing in 
situations involving individ or property? 
Unfair and un- Inclined nottobe Ordinarily fair Makes occasional Fair and just, 
just,deceitful,en- ‘‘on the level,” and above board. compromises nor 


gages in trickery. somewhat tricky with truth, gen- 
erally candid. 


1 2 3 4 5 ( ) 


4. ination: Does he have the constructive intellect to use his past experiences 
and knowledge to re-align the factors in the case work situation? 


Incapable of see- Slow to see sig- Is fairly able to Generallyalertto Always quick and 
ing relationships nificant relation- see factors in- significant rela- sensitive to rela- 
and implications. ships. volved. tionships. tionships. 


1 2 3 4 5 ( ) 


5. Judgment: Does he formulate opinions and plans on the conscious and delib- 
erate consideration of evidence? 


Work shows in- Decisions and {Ideas fairly con- Decisions and Work consistent- 
ability to weigh opinions faulty sistent =, opinions ly reflects sound 
factors involved. because of inade- tors invol ly sound evaluation. 
quate considera- of careful weigh- 
tion of factors. ing of factors. 


1 2 3 4 5 ( ) 


6. Objectivity: Do his professional relationships show a grasp of the situation and 
an ability to represent it in a realistic and practical way, unbiased by prejudice 
or temperament? 

Al his F ly in- Work sh rela- Al unbiased 
prejudices. or prej- bias attach- and impersonal. 

udices. men 


1 2 3 4 5 
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RATING SCALE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Basis for 
_ Judgment — 


Definite 
= 
General 
= 


7. Patience: Does he exercise sustained perseverance in bringing about an objec- 


tive and yet show capacity for awaiting a deferred outcome with tranquillity? 


Hasty and iiupul- 
sive. Unable to 
wait for plans to 
eventuate. 


1 


Finds it difficult 


to adjust to the 
necessity of wait- 
ing. 


2 


Relatively perse- 
vering and tran- 
quil in awaiting 
an outcome. 


3 


Generally able to 
adjust to the nec- 
essity of working 
and waiting for 
an outcome. 


4 


Always avoids 
aye? action and 
is able to work 
and wait for the 
eventuation of an 
object. 


5 


Resourcefulness: Is he adept in finding and utilizing means toward a case work 


end? 


Complete lack of 
ability in finding 
and using means 
to a solution. 


1 


Needs hel 
cating an 
ing means. 


2 


in lo- Adequate in lo- Often 
utiliz- cating and utiliz- cating an 


ing means. 


3 


t in lo- 
utiliz- 
ing means. 


4 


Invariably adept 
in discovering 
means. 


Sympathy: Does he have a fellow feeling for his clients? 


(a) Entirely un- 
able to appreciate 
her's _feel- 


Identifies 
himself with 
clients to the ex- 
tent that he loses 
perspective. 


1 


(a) Ordinarily un- 
able to imagine 
himself in a 
client's situation. 
(b) Identifies 
himself morethan 
is desirable for ef- 
fective case work. 


2 


Adequate identi- 
fication for an 
appreciation of 
the client’s p 
lem. 


3 


Generally able to 
understand the 
feelings of others 
in terms of his 
own personal re- 
actions without 
losing perspec- 
tive. 


4 


Appreciates to a 
hi degree an- 
other's feelings in 
terms of his own 
personal reac- 
tions, yet never 
losus perspective. 


5 


10. Tact: Does he appreciate what is fit or right in his personal relationships as 
expressed in 


Sometimes insen- 
sitive to the fact 
that his wo 
and manners give be 
offense. 


Careful not to Rarely gives of- Able to convey 
wound or offend fense by s any idea without 
by his actions or or manner. offending. 

vior. 


Gives _unneces- 
sary offense by 
complete insensi- 
bility to the effect 
he creates by his 
speech man- 
ners. 


1 2 3 4 5 ‘3 


' 11. Tolerance: Does he show forbearance in judging the acts or opinions of others? 


Often criticaland An attitude of Generally ——— Always concedes 
isapproving of forbearance to- udicedinhise anotaer’s right to 
; ' personal atti- theactsandopin- wardtheactsand uationoftheacts independent con- 
tudes. ions of others. opinions of others -— opinions of duct and thought 
others. 


1 2 3 4 5 ca:9 


| SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


— 
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To Write or Not to Write 
Rosemary Reynolds 


“(NAN you find out?” is the gist of every 

inter-city service letter—whether the 
verb used is “ contact,” “ discover,” “ check- 
up,” “ verify,” or something else. Informa- 
tion is wanted about a person or situation in 
another section of the country and a letter 
of inquiry is sent out. 

On the surface writing and posting an 
“out-of-town” inquiry is such an innoc- 
uous procedure that only too frequently the 
dispatcher forgets to evaluate her request 
from the point of view of the distant agency. 
How many letters would remain unsent if 
the writer had been able to visualize the 
travail the letter caused on its receipt! Per- 
haps the indefinite address complicated an 
already over-crowded day. Maybe three 
visits in search of apparently inconsequen- 
tial facts, whose use had not been explained, 
necessitated working at night. Again a 
harrowing hour might have been avoided if 
a relative already irritated by repeated de- 
mands for money had not been approached 
again. 

But most disturbing are those inquiries 
which bring out a difference in case work 
practice and philosophy. Should the local 
case worker, really the representative of the 
“ out-of-town” agency when making its 
visits, be loyal to her own philosophy, or 
punctilious in following procedures which 
seem indicated by the inquirer? 

An interest in this whole problem led the 
Family Society of Philadelphia to analyze 
all the incoming inter-city service letters 
during one month this spring. The inter- 
city service requests received during this 
month proved to be about the average in 
number and typical in variety: there were 
81 requests for inquiries to be made in 
Philadelphia ; 42 letters which were referred 
to forwarding centers in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania; and 41 requests for contact with 
people visited during the previous month at 
the request of the same agencies. 


ONLY the group of 81 letters was ana- 
lyzed. These 81 letters came from 14 


states—the majority from New York, New 
The Farnily, February, 1934 


Jersey, and Maryland (states bordering on 
Pennsylvania) ; one western state sent 15 
during the month. 

No matter where the letter originated, the 
organization usually wanted to learn what 
potential financial help was available in 
Philadelphia. Two-thirds of the agencies 
asked directly whether the persons visited in 
Philadelphia could send a regular amount 
each week for their clients’ support; many 
others inquired about the possibility of the 
Philadelphia persons consulted offering 
homes to their clients. 

Seventy-three people, relatives of 52 
clients receiving financial help from organi- 
zations outside the city, were asked to give 
money. As one might expect, these visits 
were not successful from the financial point 
of view—only six of the 73 said that they 
would try to send a little money, and in 
every instance the Philadelphia worker 
questioned the likelihood of any such contri- 
bution. Some were closely related to the 
client of the out-of-town agency—a mother 
or son—but many were only nieces, step- 
children, or aunts. Often the case worker 
uncovered a family’s bitter feeling toward 
the distant sister or uncle who was “ appeal- 
ing again for assistance”; and a relative’s 
condemnation of an applicant is disturb- 
ing—especially when one is fairly certain 
that the distant client has not been consulted 
before the out-of-town agency’s request was 
sent. 


One letter of inquiry merely stated that Mr. 
Peterman had been unemployed for two and a half 
years. The family had been receiving a grocery 
order during the past year and the agency wished 
to know whether Mr. Peterman’s brother, Joseph, 
could send the family a weekly sum. Any infor- 
mation about Mr. Peterman’s early life, his habits, 
and his work before marriage was also requested. 

The worker in Philadelphia was quickly in- 
formed by brother Joseph that he was Mrs. Peter- 
man’s brother—not Mr. Peterman’s—and he would 
not consider helping his sister. Sara had always 
thought she was better than the rest of the family. 
She hadn’t even written to her family because she 
and her husband were so stuck-up. A year ago 
their mother had died in the city where she now 
lived; Joseph had gone to the funeral and Sara 
had not invited him to her house even for a meal. 

The worker remarked that perhaps her husband’s 
two years of unemployment made hospitality diffi- 
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cult for her and Joseph replied, “ Well if she was 
so hard up then, why didn’t she mention it to me? 
I don’t see why she’s so anxious for you to tell me 
about it now. You can tell her to stew in her own 


Occasionally the Philadelphia relatives 
were astounded to learn of the plight of 
daughter or nephew, but usually the per- 
son in difficulty had already written them 
of his misfortunes, had asked them for 
money, and many times had been given as 
much as they could spare. It is only reason- 
able to suppose that if the out-of-town client 
has the addresses of relatives to give the 
agency, usually he has written to them him- 
self if he wants their help. 

One father was highly incensed at the Phila- 
delphia visitor. He had helped his son and 
daughter-in-law over a period of many years as 
the son seemed unable to hold a job. 

A year ago this elderly man lost his own work. 
The son telegraphed, as was his habit, for $100. 
The father wrote explaining his unemployment and 
the serious illness of the boy’s mother. Another 
telegram came and he simply did not answer it. 
Then, inside of two months, our case worker came 
asking for more assistance. 


Since financial help is such a point of ten- 
sion in so many family groups, would it be 
wise never to ask to have relatives in 
another city visited unless the client sug- 
gests it or at least approves it? If the client 
does recommend having a relative inter- 
viewed in the hope of support, the case 
worker then might consider whether the re- 
sources of the out-of-town person seem to 
be sufficient to warrant requesting a visit. 
Although it may be an advantage for an 
agency to know that grandmother Brown or 
brother Tom cannot help the family, the for- 
mation of future plans seldom hinges on 
such negative facts. 


OF far more value to an agency are the 
details of family background which are 
sometimes revealed in these interviews. 
Sixty (two-thirds) of the letters which 
asked for either money or homes included a 
request for background information. In all 
but four cases (exclusive of the people who 
were unknown at the Philadelphia addresses 
given), the Family Society was able to 
round out the picture of the situation: 

An agency requested that we visit the father of 


an illegitimate child recently born to Mabel H., a 
nineteen-year-old girl. The agency felt that the 
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man should either marry the girl or support the 
child as Mabel had apparently been misled. 

No one by the man’s name lived at the address 
given, but a cousin of Mabel’s happened to live 
next door and she was able to give the case worker 
the name and address of Mabel’s mother. 

An interview with the mother and sister brought 
out the fact that this was Mabel’s second illegiti- 
mate child. The children had different fathers and 
both men had disappeared. The grandmother was 
bringing up the first little boy, who was two years 
old. The sister confirmed her mother’s story of 
Mabel’s “wildness”: “ She’s always been crazy 
after the men.” Both women were worried about 
Mabel but seemed helpless and hopeless about her 
future. 

Although sixty agencies asked for back- 
ground material, few of them specified the 
points in which they were particularly inter- 
ested or gave even a brief statement as to 
how or why family history would be useful. 
Few relatives object to giving advice to less 
fortunate members of the family, but all are 
curious as to why they are being approached 
for information. If the writer of each out- 
of-town letter would give the family situ- 
ation and problem in detail, more satisfac- 
tory answers could be returned. 

Another situation perplexing to the local 
case worker is the request for the addresses 
of other relatives. When the agency writ- 
ing the out-of-town letter has apparently 
done so without consulting the client, and 
when the case worker knows the danger of 
stirring up violent feeling between members 
of the family when addresses are used with- 
out permission, can she relay the informa- 
tion without a qualm? That Mrs. Thomp- 
son in Kalamazoo has no objection to her 
sister in Philadelphia knowing that her hus- 
band has been out of work for three years, 
is no indication that she wants her step- 
sister, who has always been snobbish, to 
hear of it. 

Requests for verifications of births, mar- 
riages, and so on, and work references seem 
comparatively easy in contrast to visits to 
relatives, because records and not people are 
the objects of our search. Whether an em- 
ployer or hospital is visited, the information 
available is concrete and limited. Neither 
source nor client is at all affected by the 
questions and there is no danger of causing 
a family disturbance whether the visit is 
made with or without the client’s permission. 

Eight of the 81 letters analyzed wanted an 
employer visited to ascertain the opportuni- 
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ties for re-employment, to check on wages 
or length of service. Three addresses could 
not be located and our report was valuable 
to the inquiring agency only as it indicated 
a discrepancy in the information given by 
the client; the other five employers were 
able to give a clear account of the individ- 
ual’s service with them and such work de- 
scriptions probably proved useful in helping 
families make plans. 


Mr. Clearfield, whose employer said that busi- 
ness was improving so much that he felt that Mr. 
Clearfield would be called back to work by Sep- 
tember first, is in a different position from Mr. 
George who had lost his job because of inefficiency 
and laziness. Both men had moved “up state” 
soon after their lay-off, but only one will return 
in the fall for a job. The agency to which Mr. 
George turned for help will no longer plan on his 
oft-repeated story of immediate re-employment. 


Twenty-four letters, more than a fourth 
of the total, wanted factual information 
from prison, marriage, fraternal organiza- 
tion, court, hospital, and death records, or 
verification of legal residence. 

One often wonders whether an out-of- 
town letter need have been written at all if 
local sources had been thoroughly explored. 


For instance, a Philadelphia work reference of 
five years ago would presumably be unnecessary 
if the person’s local work record had been scanned 
closely. 

One agency wanted to know whether it was true, 
as the applicant stated, that his mother had been 
seriously ill the previous winter and that his five- 
year-old son had attended school in Philadelphia. 
No reason was given for wanting to verify such 
apparently inconsequential facts, but one gathered 
that the agency was simply checking the veracity 
of its client. The writer added that it would 
be helpful to know whether the grandparents 
could assist financially—but this seemed to be an 
after-thought. 


Slightly more than half the 81 letters re- 
quired only one visit, but the others asked to 
have from two to five individuals seen. 


One letter wanted two former employers inter- 
viewed, a membership in a Masonic order checked, 
and a nephew and a daughter seen—and not one of 
these five interviews could be completed in one 
visit. One of the employers had moved to another 
section of the city. The other was on vacation, it 
was learned after the second visit was made. The 
caretaker at the Masonic Lodge gave an incorrect 
address for the secretary and this necessitated 
three visits to learn that he had left town and a 
new secretary appointed. The nephew was found 
upon the second visit but the daughter never was 
located even though a number of visits were made 
to the address given. 
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One wonders whether the time spent in 
tracing these consultatives was worth the 
meager information secured. 

Eighteen letters gave addresses which 
were either impossible in Philadelphia or so 
old that the person no longer lived in the 
neighborhood. No information was secured 
on any of these eighteen requests—even by 
two or more visits—except that the person 
could not be located. 


ALL the repeat visits within the current 
year had been eliminated, but nine letters 
asked us to revisit, for further information, 
persons we had visited the previous year. 
It was interesting—and rather discourag- 
ing—to note that in almost every one of the 
repeat letters the agency asked for the same 
information they had requested the first 
time and examination of our answers to the 
earlier correspondence indicated the appar- 
ent uselessness of attempting the same 
errand again. 


One letter brought for the seventh time a request 
to visit a man and try to secure financial help. 
Five years ago a mother had taken her four chil- 
dren to her parents’ home in another state, against 
the wish of her husband. A year later the agency 
there wrote that the father should be made to sup- 
port his family. We visited the man and he ex- 
plained he was willing to provide a home for his 
wife and children here but he would not send 
money to his father-in-law’s home. However, he 
did ask for news of the children, of whom he was 
very fond. We explained his position in detail in 
our first answer, yet six other letters asking for 
support have come during the past four years and 
not one has stated why the mother refuses to 
return to her husband. Nor does the agency give 
any information about the children although we 
have repeatedly reported the father’s interest in 
them. Except for the change in dates one would 
almost think that the incoming letters were car- 
bons. The father, who at first seemed quite will- 
ing to talk to our case worker, now refuses to be 
seen—and the letters continue to come. 


Inter-city service letters like the one 
quoted above often bring the local agency 
into an unfavorable light in the community. 
The individual who is visited and revisited 
does not remember that the request came 
from New York State or Arizona. He is, 
quite naturally, irritated at the local organi- 
zation whose representatives keep calling on 
him again and again; and if he is an influ- 
ential person in his community the hostile 
publicity he gives the local agency is not to 
be coveted. 


An agency in the west asked that a third visit 
be made to a man connected with one of the Phila- 
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delphia newspapers. The western agency was 
caring for the man’s sister and wanted him to con- 
tribute regularly to her support. When the 
brother was interviewed the first time he stated 
that his sister had been given the bulk of his 
father’s estate with the understanding that she 
would care for their mother throughout her life. 
The sister had been extravagant and refused all 
advice about her investments. He is now support- 
ing their mother and this same sister's son and 
absolutely refuses to do more. 

All this was explained to the western agency but 
two more letters have followed asking us to get 
him to reconsider his decision. The last time the 
man was visited he remarked with anger that if 
the Family Society did not stop bothering him, he 
would stop sending money to his mother and 
nephew. 


One wonders why the western agency 
persists and whether it would not be well for 
us to refuse to make any further visits to 
this man. We can imagine the remarks he 
will make when he is approached for a con- 
tribution during the Welfare Federation 
drive. 


THE Family Society of Philadelphia made 
134 visits at the request of agencies outside 
the city during the one month studied; dur- 
ing that same month our case workers sent 
out only three inquiries to other cities. 
Probably more would have been sent if the 
Family Society had been handling the emer- 
gency work during this period, but certainly 
not as many as we received. The three we 
initiated resulted as follows: 


Through the help of an out-tof-town agency a 
twenty-three year old girl, deserted by her hus- 
band, was able to return to her family in the south. 
Knowing their anger at her elopement, she had 
been afraid to write them although she was desti- 
tute. She eagerly welcomed the case worker’s sug- 
gestion that the southern agency see her father 
and promptly started home when money was sent 
for her railroad fare. 

In another letter we asked if a motherless boy 
whose father was ill could be cared for temporarily 
in his grandmother’s home. The maternal rela- 
tives were unemployed and therefore unable to take 
any additional responsibility. 

The distant sister of one of our clients held a 
mortgage on the client’s home, and we asked a 
visit to see whether she would be willing to con- 
tinue paying the interest and taxes. Her husband 
had just died and the Philadelphia family was torn 
between the fear of losing their home and the 
desire not to mention business to their recently 
widowed sister. Finally the father asked if the 
Family Society would write her and, after the 
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advantages of the inter-city service procedure were 
explained to him, decided that a personal visit 
would be less upsetting to the sister. Within ten 
days we were able to tell him that the sister 
intended to continue the same arrangements as 
before her husband's death. 


These three contacts with distant rela- 
tives were all of distinct service to our So- 
ciety. What per cent of the visits we made 
were of value to our 81 correspondents? 
Naturally we can evaluate the probable use- 
fulness of our answers only from the sort 
of material we forwarded: Twenty-two of 
the 81 agencies, a little more than a fourth, 
received information which would seem defi- 
nitely to affect plans for the family. Per- 
haps legal residence was verified or impor- 
tant sidelights on the client’s difficulties were 
secured from relatives. Thirty-one other 
agencies received a negative sort of help 
only. They learned that the relative visited 
refused all financial assistance or that the 
employer interviewed remembered a man 
by name but could recall nothing about his 
work, and soon. The remaining 28 answers 
were worthless, so far as could be deter- 
mined from this end. The person couid not 
be located, records could not be verified, or 
all the desired information was refused. 

A low percentage of successful results! 
Low as it is, however, one does not question 
the value of inter-city service itself but the 
looseness with which it is sometimes used. 
Could more discrimination and accuracy and 
real help be secured if agencies, before writ- 
ing an out-of-town inquiry, would weigh 
carefully the probable results of the inquiry 
and include in their code some such points 
as the following? 

(1) Visits to out-of-town relatives should 
rarely be requested without the approval of 
the client. 

(2) Visits to relatives in the hope of 
securing support for destitute members of 
the family should not be requested unless it 
is reasonably sure that the relatives are in a 
financial position to help. 

(3) Re-visits should not be requested un- 
less additional information can be given or 
a new reason for renewing the contact. 
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The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


I. Current Case Work Practice. 


External Adjustments as a Way Into 
Meeting Deeper Needs 


E have discussed several marital situ- 

ations where there is obvious—even 
explosive—maladjustment of which both 
husband and wife are aware, though they 
may differ in their interpretations of it and 
in their strengths for meeting it. We have 
this month a situation potentially destructive 
but not yet explosive where the underlying 
difficulty seems to be a difference in the 
degree of affection husband and wife have 
one for the other. 


Mr. F is 40, his wife is 34, and there are three 
children—James, 12; Louis, 9; and Rose, 5. Mr. 
F, a skilled mechanic of excellent educational back- 
ground, has held responsible positions. For a num- 
ber of years he was regularly employed at $165 a 
month and expenses. He later went into business 
for himself but failed during the general business 
depression. His hearing is somewhat impaired but 
not enough to be reckoned a handicap. He has 
shown initiative and willingness to take any job 
that offered, and has taken advantage of reading 
and educational as well as work opportunities 
offered by the visitor. His wife is capable and 
has been able to add to the family income by 
sewing. 


There is gradual revelation as the record 
develops (the contact covers nearly three 
years) of tense attitudes between husband 
and wife and the effect of these attitudes on 
the children. 


Woman is afraid man is losing his mind . . . 
visitor asked what evidence woman said it 
was very difficult to describe because it was more 
or less intangible. She said man fussed a good 
deal. He raised a row if she went to church and 
was equally disagreeable if she did not. 


In a later interview: 


Visitor asked woman if she was afraid that man 
might try to hurt any of the family. Woman's 
reply was that “he has not tried to hurt us yet.” 
Woman said that man had never struck her because 
he was afraid to. 


Then this immediately follows : 


Woman told visitor that her second boy, Louis, 
was just like man. Visitor suggested that if she 
had that feeling toward Louis it might affect her 
treatment of him. Visitor pointed out that children 
did not inherit the attitudes of parents but some- 
times they developed such attitudes because of the 
treatment they received from the hands of others. 
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We have no further suggestion of a seri- 
ous mental disorder but we find Mrs. F 
talking frankly about her marriages and 
Mr. F—who is her second husband. Neither 
of the marriages seems to have had much 
basis of affection on woman’s part. She 
was only 16 at the time of her first marriage. 
The man was sexually promiscuous and con- 
tracted syphilis. She left him as soon as she 
learned about this and later divorced him. 
Her marriage to Mr. F had been (appar- 
ently) largely to meet her need of support. 


Woman said that man had always been mean to 
her and that their married life had never been 
happy. He was better to her now than he had 
been in the past. She felt that his meanness was 
common to his entire family. She said that he was 
cross and unreasonable with the children but not 
cruel to them. She said that he did sometimes 
whip the children but when he did so it was because 
they deserved it. 

She then talked about the boys. She said that 
James was like her but Louis was mean just like 
his father. When visitor asked how he showed 
this “ meanness” woman gave as an example that 
if she told him not to do a thing he went right 
ahead and did it although he knew that he was 
going to be punished. Visitor suggested to woman 
how attractive a boy Louis was and woman said 
that he made friends wherever he went and people 
always liked him, “ before they knew him.” 

Woman said that James was very sweet and 
gentle with Rose but that Louis would hit her if 
she did not do what he wanted. Visitor suggested 
that the difference in their ages might partly 
account for the difference in their attitude toward 
their little sister. Woman said that James was as 
understanding as a man and she could always 
reason with him. Whenever woman said anything 
derogatory of Louis she usually also commented, 
“he is just like his father.” In the course of the 
conversation visitor suggested to woman the possi- 
bility of Louis’ behavior being caused by her atti- 
tude toward him and asked her if she thought that 
Louis sensed the difference in her affection for 
him and for James and was possibly, by his bad 
conduct, making a bid for attention. 


There was an attempt shortly afterwards 
to answer the question “To what extent is 
Mr. F aware of his wife’s lack of affection?” 
The evidence of the record does not indicate 
that Mr. F is aware of her feeling at all; his 
is rather a positive outgoing of affection 
toward her. 


His one desire is to please her and make her 
happy. Man said woman is the most wonderful 
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person in the world and if he looked the world 
over he would never find her equal. He spoke of 
her energy, her devotion to her children, her am- 
bition, her high principles, and in the course of a 
long conversation did not make one derogatory 
remark or say anything that was in the least 
uncomplimentary to her. Visitor asked 
man if he was conscious that woman's attitude 
toward Louis was different from her attitude 
toward James. Man said he realized this and 
could not account for it. 


We have no indication that in the presence 
of Louis or his father she has ever remarked 
about the “likeness”’ between the two but 
we get a hint of her casual treatment of him: 

During the visit visitor noticed both by the expres- 
sion on the man’s face and also by what he said 
his pride in his wife and his affection for her. 
Woman, on the contrary, appeared rather to dis- 
regard man. When woman tried to open the bot- 
tom drawer of the dresser to show visitor the sew- 
ing that she was going to do and man’s chair 
hindered her opening it, she told him “to get out 
of the way” as though he was something of a 
nuisance. Man had on the good suit which visitor 
had given him and presented a very good appear- 
ance. Woman had on an old faded dress and 
looked rather disheveled. As usual both man and 
woman were very cordial and urged visitor to 
come again soon. 


If Mrs. F would act in this way toward 
her husband in the presence of the visitor, 
what attitudes may she reveal when only the 
children are there? Perhaps a really blind 
devotion prevents him from thinking of her 
actions as due to anything but fatigue and 
worry. 

We must recognize that both Mr. and 
Mrs. F have capacity and intelligence. It 
is not, like the P situation (page 273, De- 
cember FAmILy), an instance of a strong 
person linked to one who is much weaker. 
Nor is Mrs. F extreme in her reactions. 
She is, however, given to cryptic remarks: 

Man is enjoying very much the books which he 
has secured. Woman said he was particu- 
larly interested in history, and the book of Bible 
History which he got from the Library was the 
type of thing which he most enjoyed. The visitor 
told woman he seemed to be devoted to her and to 
love her genuinely. Woman smiled whimsically 
and remarked that if she told what went on in her 
home it would not be believed. 

There is no attempt to find out what Mrs. 
F means here, but her statement intensifies 
our feeling that there is great need for ex- 
ploration, for insight, and for interpretation 
of the whole situation. 

So far, except for casual efforts at inter- 
pretation, the case worker has concentrated 
on what we might call external adjustments. 


LABORATORY 


She has helped Mr. F find ways of satisfy- 
ing his desire for reading through giving 
him access (clogged by red tape) to the 
public library. She has discussed his read- 
ing with him; she has introduced Mrs. F to 
some simple books on the psychology of 
child training ; she has given much attention 
to the cultural interests of the children— 
particularly in connection with drawing les- 
sons for James; she has helped select books 
for Rose, has made it possible for the boys 
to join a “Y™” class, has helped Mrs. F 
understand a difficult school situation. She 
has played a part in developing Mr. F’s 
interest in his wife’s church—her most active 
interest outside the home. 

When we come to the central problem— 
Mrs. F’s lack of affection for her husband, 
all that is attempted by the visitor is some 
degree of interpretation to the wife and an 
endeavor to learn indirectly from the hus- 
band just how much he really senses the 
lack of affection—we will not say rejection 
because, despite Mrs. F’s statements, we can 
question whether it amounts to that. 

There is no particular attempt to think 
along the line of any specific adjustments 
(except possibly interesting Mr. F in Mrs. 
F’s church). Neither one nor the other is 
to take any particular leadership role. There 
is, aS opportunity offers, some interpretation 
by the worker to the wife of the affection of 
the husband and something approaching an 
appreciative estimate of him. 

We need suggestions, comments, and criti- 
cisms from case workers who have had con- 
tacts with similar situations. There seems 
no danger of too active a role on the part of 
the case worker since the wife herself has 
drawn her in. 

Has the case worker taken the right direc- 
tion in her activities in behalf of the 
children? 

Should there have been further thought 
given to possible further adjustments of the 
husband toward the wife? Or would it have 
been dangerous to suggest adjustments to 
the wife with her present attitudes ? 

Is this situation one where working with 
either husband or wife alone would inevita- 
bly have given the case worker a mistaken 
picture of the situation, and would only 
have muddled it? 
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Il. Adaptation of Case Work Skills 
in the Administration of Relief 
Diluting Mental Dependency 


R. P has a hospital diagnosis of anxiety 

neurosis caused by unemployment. 

The visitor senses that neither his wife nor 

his 16-year-old daughter have much under- 

standing of him and that this has increased 
his need of attention. 


At first Mr. P expressed his appreciation for 
anything he received, but the mother and daughter 
complained of its inadequacy. After three months 
Mrs. P and Geraldine were telling worker recipes 
and what good food they could secure with careful 
management, but Mr. P at this time came in with 
many complaints of ill-health—all, according to 
his interpretation, the result of eating the food 
received in the ration box. He told again and 
again how they formerly spent twenty dollars a 
week for food, instead of twenty dollars a month 
as now. When the matter of being transferred to 
a private agency was suggested, however, Mr. P’s 
first question was as to the amount of relief he 
would receive, because he said they were now able 
to manage nicely on their grocery order. This 
suggested that his complaints were made more for 
their attention value than because of the inade- 
quacy of the food. 


The visitor finds that apparently Mr. P 
is making his adjustment to a large extent 
by developing a dependency on her; he seeks 
opportunities for discussion and philosophiz- 


ing. Deliberately the case worker attempts 
to help Mr. P make satisfying contacts with 
more people : 

It is felt that Mr. P should have some definitely 
extrovertive interests. These will probably have 


to be in the line of his work, since he seems to have 


little interest in anything else outside his own 


home. It is felt advisable to try to arrange a con- 
tact with the mechanical engineering club at the 
University as an outlet for Mr. P. Visitor has 
arranged an appointment with Dr. F, who may be 
able to give further suggestions regarding Mr. P’s 
treatment. 


The visitor brings him into touch with 
officials in the work relief project and in an 
employment agency so that his dependency 
may be diffused rather than concentrated. 
Is this a more wholesome situation than 
over-dependency on the case worker alone? 
Is it likely that Mr. P may, through this 
widening of his group of acquaintances, 
make an effective transition to a situation 
more nearly approaching self-maintenance 
in its broadest interpretation? Should there 
be a gradual decrease of contacts with the 
individuals on whom he is now leaning? In 
other words, should there be a time limit in 
therapeutic relationships—just as, on the 
physical side, there is a time limit to the use 
of crutch and canes? 


Jess Cattanach 


MILE or more above the Dundee road, 
Jess Cattanach, an ancient woman, bode; 
Wisely she lived among the clouds and heather, 
Unvisited sometimes for months together. 
She was older than memory; no man 
Recalled another of her race or clan; 
So long it was that she had lived alone, 
The ancient tongue she spoke was all unknown. 
But when the March wind dropped into the sea, 
Shy as the first bird and first honey-bee, 
Some village child would come to spy her out, 
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Where she stood singing and turning her wheel 
about. 

She smiled at children, taught them how to tread 

Smoothly and swiftly, how not to break the thread. 

Game-keepers, hunters, herders with their herds 

Drank at her well and learned her ancient words, 

And every country lover came to Jess 

For final judgment on his happiness ; 

Her ageless eyes would look him through and 
through 

Before she told him where white heather grew. 

Mary Byers SMITH 


Editorial Notes 


Margins and Morale 


““TJUMOR,” Professor Hocking tells us, 

“is a symptom of margin; a man 
who has it can do more than fight when he 
is fighting—he can look about and find a 
trick to spring.” We may not, presum- 
ably, grow a sense of humor where there 
was none before, but we are confident that 
there are definite, concrete ways of helping 
individuals acquire—or keep if they have 
had it—a fighting margin. Three documents 
which have come to us this last month sug- 
gest not patterns but a diversity of ap- 
proaches which in themselves have marginal 
possibilities. 

The first has to do with those of our 
friends and neighbors who have been 
crowded so close to the edge of the cliff 
that their only margin is the narrow one of 
public relief. In Montclair, New Jersey, 
850 families are on the list of the Bureau of 
Public Welfare. To them at New Year’s, 
Mr. Marcus, municipal director, sent this 
letter : 

To Frrenps I Have Never Met: 

To you who have sought help and advice in 1933 
from the Bureau of Public Welfare, I send good 
wishes for the New Year. 

To you or those dear to you, who have been ill, 
may 1934 bring better health. 

To you whose income has been too smal! to pro- 
vide for yourselves food, shelter, or clothing, may 
1934 bring an opportunity for gainful employment 
and freedom from worry. 

To you who know the Bureau of Public Welfare 
only as a place of refuge from trouble, may Mrs. 
Burlingame and her staff continue to render a 
friendly, adequate service, and merit a full measure 
of your confidence and good will. 

You who know me only as a name, I should like 
to meet face to face, and have you realize how 


earnestly I wish each of you better fortune and a 
greater happiness in 1934. 


Marcus 


Director of Emergency Relief in Montclair, 
and of the 
Civil Works Administration 


The same letter in Italian was sent to the 
Italian families in the group. Both letters 
were handwritten and photographed—a de- 
vice which gave a touch of intimacy and 
friendliness. 


*“ Morale and Its Enemies,” by William Ernest 
Hocking, Yale University Press, 1918. 


THE second document comes from Louisi- 
ana: The Natchitoches Parish (Louisiana 
goes by parishes, not counties) Emergency 
Relief Administration has a staff of 44— 
case aides, clerical workers, and others. The 
mayor has turned over the City Hall to the 
“relief ladies,” the Police Jurors have par- 
titioned the rooms into offices suitable for 
ERA activities, the staff with theatrical 
gauze and pictures have added a friendly 
note, and the clients built and stained the 
tables used for desks. 

Here is an office where co-operation is a 
daily affair. Both literally and figuratively, 
the case aides pull themselves out of the mud 
by their bootstraps. Several months ago 
they decided it would be a fine thing to issue 
a weekly paper. And so The Relief Gossip 
made its appearance. Contributions are 
dropped into a box, the contents of which 
the editorial staff sifts, the clerical staff cuts 
the stencil, and the Chamber of Commerce 
provides the mimeographing machine. The 
number of copies now totals forty-five and 
to pay for the postage and paper staff mem- 
bers buy their copies at five cents apiece. 

The Relief Gossip is mostly what its name 
implies—gossipy bits about the people and 
the job in Natchitoches Parish, enlivened by 
jokes and news and personal items and lively 
little drawings of this and that, including 
the three little pigs. It is folksy, informal 
in its make-up, columns a little crooked, type 
a little blurred—but it gives an amazing 
sense of enjoyment shared, of margin under 
heavy pressure—of margin that has gained 
inches, perhaps yards, through the sharing 
of an “unnecessary” task. It may not be 
mere chance that we find these words among 
the few serious bits: 


In this mad rush of ours in search of facts, how 
many of us have paused to consider the fact that 
every client is an individual? Conceding 
this, our next thought would naturally be: how can 
we best preserve this individuality? There are 
many ways, of course, to do this and equally as 
many places. Take for instance, the first interview 
with a client. In considering what infor- 
mation is wanted, it is so easy to lose sight of how 
we get it. How do we make this informa- 


tion productive for the client? How do we put 
the spirit into the thing which makes for doing 
something constructive? How can we make him 
grow? This man applying to us for work—would 
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he have come to us could he have found work else- 
where? The supposition is that he would not. 
Therefore, we should give him the best that we 
have within us. We should gain his confidence 
and make him feel we are interested in helping 
him work out his problems, not assuming his 
responsibilities. 

Since society is individuals acting on one an- 
other—it is wise to bear in mind that vertical dif- 
ferences are what we’re trying to utilize, not our 
horizontal superiority. 


THE third document is a discussion of a 
philosophy of the inner life written by Tracy 
W. McGregor for a meeting at the National 
Conference of Social Work and recently 
printed in a small booklet.2, There are many 
bits that we should like to quote, particu- 
larly those which have to do with Mr. 
McGregor’s own personal contacts with 
homeless and transient men, a group in 
which he has taken an active interest for 
many years. “ Homelessness,” he tells us, 
“is a psychic condition”—but he is not 
unaware of its more material elements. 
“The chronic wanderer is without a definite 


? Toward a Philosophy of the Inner Life. A 
limited number of copies are available on request 
from Mrs. Virginia T. Rittenhouse, 1901 Wyoming 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


social niche, or any sense of belonging. He 
has no one to give him a good name, or to 
think well or expect well of him. So he is 
deprived of the warmth to his soul from 
being wrapped around by kindly and loyal 
associates.” 

Mr. McGregor is concerned both with 
those who are served by social workers and 
with those who serve. More deliberately than 
either of the others this third document 
leads us to an analysis of “morale” in the 
abstract and the ways by which it may be 
attained. But it is not dogmatic; Mr. 
McGregor shared with the social workers 
who were his audience that rich experience 
in living from which alone a philosophy of 
the inner life becomes a wide enough margin 
for us to stand by. We may paraphrase his 
final paragraph about the social worker and 
apply it to his own performance: “ He 
achieves this delicate and rare service not 
by dogmatic injunction but through some 
fortunate interchange, perhaps unconscious, 
between his own and another’s personality 
so that the result will appear to have been 
caught by the one rather than taught by the 
other.” 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprtor: 

On the same day that I read your interesting 
editorial note on “The Challenge of Emergency 
Training” I received a letter from an “ emer- 
gency” worker. Among other things the writer 
of this letter states: 

In regard to our conversation about the feasi- 
bility of immediate professional training for a 
person just going into social work, I have received 
an interesting reaction from several people now 
settled in the field of social case work. They pre- 
dict that there will be a social worker’s depression 
as soon as the economic depression lifts to such a 
degree that the Federal organizations will shrink 
in size. They feel that a person in my 
position should go as far as it is possible without 
training and then get it, rather than quit next year 
and get training, for by the time I finish one or 
two years’ professional training, others who did 
not leave the field will have worked themselves into 
executive positions and there will not be too many 
other positions open. Organizations will not be 
inclined to discharge people with several years’ 
experience to take on one even though he 
be trained. I should like to see you in order to 
get your opinion as to the validity of this attitude 
toward my training. 


In the impact of the challenge of emergency 
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training we cannot afford to ignore the many ques- 
tions arising regarding this training and its pos- 
sible implications for the profession as a whole. 
Will executives of organizations be inclined to 
give preference to the experienced aide or to keep 
these aides when, if ever, the depression disap- 
pears? Are we going to swing back to, or at least 
not definitely away from, apprenticeship training 
as the result of our numerous “ institutes,” 
“ workers’ conferences,” and “short courses for 
emergency workers”? How can we strike a 
balance between the immediate objectives of execu- 
tives administering an emergency program and 
those more remote but equally vital objectives of 
our profession? As you know, Miss Richmond 
as early as 1897 definitely set forth the need for 
professional education for our group and in this 
connection it is important for us to remember that 
the New York School, the Boston School, and the 
Chicago School were started by social workers and 
not by universities. Have we made such slow 
progress toward the goal of a professionally edu- 
cated membership because in the minds of our 
practitioners this goal has at times been labeled a 
remote and at other times an immediate objective? 


— 


— 
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When we are called upon to provide what Neva 
Deardorff so graphically describes as “ ambulance 
service,” do we tend to over-emphasize the train- 
ing of ambulance drivers? Have we any per- 
manent place in social work for “ambulance 
drivers” or for workers “drilled in relief 
routine”? Are there any short-cut training pro- 
grams that can have both “immediate and long- 
time usefulness"? If so what are these programs? 

I am raising these questions not because I believe 
that there are available for the mere asking, easy 
and ready answers, but because the “ challenge of 
emergency training” makes urgent a review of our 
thinking, a review not only in terms of immediate 
demands but in terms of future professional obliga- 
tions and needs. As a basis for discussion I am 
suggesting that space be given in THe Famiuy for 
outlining and discussing some of the various train- 
ing projects now under way. The “ workers’ con- 
ferences” held in Illinois, along with reports of 
the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare Com- 
mittee on Personnel, would furnish some very 
interesting material. 

The Tulane University School of Social Work 
has met immediate demands from Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrators in several ways: by 
conducting an institute, by giving a class in social 
case work for “emergency workers,” and by offer- 
ing consultant service to agencies active in setting 
up agency training courses. These activities are 
sufficiently diverse to enable the Al Smiths of our 
group to charge us with helping produce trained 
grapefruits. Trained grapefruits, ambulance 
drivers, relief-routine workers are at best ques- 
tionable substitutes for professional social workers. 
How can we secure more of the latter? 

“In this, the fourth winter of unemployment, 
cases of ‘employment only’ are rare, most of the 
cases being complicated with health, desertion, de- 
linquency, or other serious social problems necessi- 
tating superior ability on the part of the social 
workers.” In what way or ways can schools of 
social work and social agencies co-operate in order 
to make available more workers possessing the 
requisite education and skill so necessary if we are 
not to fail or to damage further the clients coming 
to us? The responsibility for such planning is a 
charge both upon the schools and upon the profes- 
sional practitioners. It is a charge upon both 
groups because of the fact that the schools and the 
profession go forward or backward together. The 
necessity, therefore, for co-operative planning and 
for frankly facing and discussing our common 
problems seems to me to be literally thrust upon 
us. Could not Tue Fairy provide the necessary 
forum for such discussion? 


FLorence Sytz 
School of Social Work, Tulane University 


To THE Eprror: 

I was surprised to find in the July issue of THe 
FaMILy an article on juvenile delinquency. How- 
ever, I hoped it might have found its place there 
as an expression of the obvious connections between 
family behavior in general and child behavior in 
particular. But again I was surprised and 
disappointed. 

While the writer restates well some other 
familiar facts and sound views, the approach is, in 
general, even more limited than that of the nar- 
rower among the psychiatrists. Why should social 
workers, who know culture and personality on the 
hoof in three or four dimensions, give either space 
or time to one-dimensional psychologists ? 

To be more specific: The following statement 
is naive, and either meaningless or false: 

A child who reverts to delinquent acts, in an 
organized society where the accomplishment of 
these acts is more difficult than submission to the 
existing order, is a child who seeks emotional 
satisfactions which he cannot find in the lawful, 
well-regulated environment in which he lives. 


Most delinquent situations include ecologically 
and culturally disorganized environments, where 


crime is the expected rather than the unexpected. 

Again, the writer assumes that all! delinquency 
is behavior “which is going to bring (the delin- 
quent) reproofs, dismay, and possibly severe 
punishment.” In gang life, one’s stripes are one’s 
glory. 

Why admit such a superficial and unreal con- 
trast as is implied in the statement that “ adjust- 
ment cannot be attained by measures coming from 
the outside, but by modification of the child’s inner 
feelings”? Especially when the same paragraph 
suggests the provision of recreational activities as 
a means to that end! 

The writer next says “It is evident that among 
many children who possess the same degree of 
egocentrism, some will develop unharmed”; but 
the measure of egocentricity is not suggested, and 
the differences in behavior are straightway traced 
to alleged excess of fears, worries, and hates— 
inner states—without regard to the situational cor- 
relates of such states, if said states exist. 

A fifth point (p. 170) is noted: one would think 
that nowadays a psychologist would recognize the 
likelihood that it is in part as result of rather than 
“in spite of blame, punishment, withdrawal of 
parental love, or commitment to a corrective school, 
the child, as soon as he is set free, returns to his 
delinquent activities.” 

Sixth: While most of us know that a low I.Q. 
does not im se predestine delinquency, how can 
anybody who has even read case records say that 
“the two groups of children (retarded and bright) 
are or have been alike in their initial reactions ”? 
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Especially when the delinquency is attributed to 
differences in emotional responses? 

Finally: If the writer attributes delinquency 
largely to emotional imbalance (p. 171) how is this 
inner condition judged except by the overt behavior 
which is attributed to the imbalance? Such 
etiology begs the question, of course. 

Delinquency is a situation, not an individual’s 
act or trait. The causation of delinquency situ- 
ations, as of any other behavior crises, is to be 
found in a sequency of preceding situations, each 
equally multiplex in its own way, and each a con- 
figuration capable of analysis into many factors— 
constant, latent, or variable, kinetic. A factor may 
be an indispensable cause without necessarily being 
the exclusive cause; nor is it even necessarily an 
active or differential cause. Furthermore, a vari- 
able factor may be shown to have made the final 
difference in creating a crisis; but, for the case 
worker, the significant question is not “ Which 
was the last straw?” but “Which straws show 
which way the wind blows? ”—which elements are 
modifiable with available techniques and resources? 

To combat delinquency by seeking out and treat- 
ing as prospective delinquents those children who 
already have an inner imbalance is by contrast to 
hunt in a whole stack of straws for a needle that 
isn’t even magnetized—or, to change the metaphor, 
to hunt in the night for the equally proverbial 
black cat that isn’t there. 

I have long been interested in that definition of 
the situation which considers juvenile delinquency 
primarily as a problem for community workers and 
case workers with psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
lawyers as their guides, rather than their masters. 
Juvenile delinquencies represent failure of parent- 
control, which is a problem of domestic relations 
as truly as is marital conflict. As such, they are 
most apt to be successfully modified by family 
case work agencies and techniques, with the back- 
ing of a good family court as a last resort. 

Children are more apt to be “ balanced” by good 
community organization and education than by 
batteries of tests and earmarkings for peculiar 
treatment. 

Tuomas D. Etior 
Northwestern University 
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To THE Epiror: 


The article to which Dr. Eliot refers did not 
endeavor to state the causes of juvenile delinquency, 
which I fear could hardly be covered by a few 
pages of print. For this reason it is difficult to 
understand Dr. Eliot’s disappointment and irrita- 
tion. The article contains only some of the find- 
ings of my thesis and is more specifically an 
evaluation of the responses given by a group of 
young delinquents as compared with one of non- 
delinquents, both groups having been confronted 
with the same situations. The question which it 
answers is not “What made a young delinquent 
what he is?” but “ How does a young delinquent 
react to certain situations as compared with non- 
delinquent children?” The narrowness of the 
field of research is a matter of appreciation, not 
of criticism, and this is not the place to start a 
discussion on the multiplicity of hereditary and 
environmental factors which constitute a person- 
ality. To answer Dr. Eliot’s various points would 
necessitate a restatement of my whole research 
work, and I feel that, to clear the reader’s mind, 
it is only necessary to refer him to the study itself. 

That the Editors of this magazine accepted an 
article of this kind is only another proof of their 
constant endeavor to make their readers acquainted 
with any branch of knowledge which, while offer- 
ing a scientific guarantee, might be a help toward 
the understanding of human behavior and case 
work treatment. 

In regard to the more general remarks of Dr. 
Eliot on the “one-dimensional psychologist” as 
compared with the “three- or four-dimensional 
social worker,” may I only express my regret for 
this attitude, and excuse myself for once more tak- 
ing up space in this journal and perhaps provoking 
the irritation of some of its readers, who may also 
be of the opinion that a social worker’s magazine 
should not give “either space or time” to that 
student of human behavior who, by common defi- 
nition, is a psychologist. 

Anpr&E CourTHIAL 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Laboratoire de 
Psychologie et d’Orientation Professionelle, 
Paris 
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Book Reviews 


OCIAL Case Work: AN OUTLINE FOR 
TeacHInc: By a Committee of The New 
York School of Social Work. Edited by 

Mary Antoinette Cannon and Philip Klein. 

Columbia University Press, New York, 1933, 

626 pp., $5.00. 

In an earlier discussion of the problem of pro- 
fessional education for social work, a statement 
was made by a distinguished educator to the effect 
that “it is in part because our field has been so 
neglected by the scholar that progress has often 
been so lamentably slow.” It is particularly satis- 
fying, therefore, to have had the experience of 
studying and using a recent contribution to the 
literature on education for professional social work 
activity which has been made by those who deserve 
the appellation of scholars—those individuals de- 
scribed by Ralph Waldo Emerson, “ whose office is 
to cheer, to raise, to guide men by showing them 
facts amidst appearances.” 

Perhaps the creation of the volume may explain 
its well balanced presentation, for it is the effort 
of eleven persons whose minds had been analyzing 
and evaluating the content and meaning of social 
case work and the methods by which it may be 
taught, for five years before the thinking was 
crystallized into the printed word. Such a process 
of group thinking inevitably results in the kind of 
product which fulfils a fundamental need in pro- 
fessional development, if it is to be a part of prac- 
tical living. The writers of this volume have taken 
as their task the formulation of a rational basis for 
the concept of social case work, even though 
acknowledging that case work practice itself is 
still unsettled and in the process of development 
and assimilation of new knowledge and theory. 
The concept set forth is that social case work, 
whose methods are common to all fields in which 
it is practiced, “is a process in which the client, 
worker, and community have each a part to play.” 
Its double purpose is that of “integrating the 
member with the group (society), and of skilful 
service to the individual to free him from limita- 
tions.” “ Responsibility for meeting certain basic 
individual needs of its members” has been dele- 
gated by the community to the social worker. 
“His delegated responsibility is limited to that 
which the group can assume for the member; 
beyond that he may respond as an individual,” 
only as his skill may be accepted by the client as 
another individual. These are the principles which 
illumine the meaning of social case work as a 
“configuration,” with a unity and meaning of its 
own. 


The volume is divided into three sections, with 
the addition of an appendix. Part I, in which are 
discussed Pedagogical Problems of Social Case 
Work, and Practice, Principles, and the Curricu- 
lum, is the most stimulating and valuable part of 
the book, if one is interested in the theories pre- 
sented. The discussion of problems of curriculum 
and of teaching method is of significant interest to 
every school of social work, at a time when the 
profession of social work itself is urging a clari- 
fication and standardization of the content of 
courses. The emphasis on teaching method as 
being perhaps of greater significance than content 
is in line, too, with the requirement that teachers 
in schools of social work be properly equipped so 
to function. Not so much what is taught, as how 
it is taught, is a precept of indisputable applica- 
tion to social work, since the task is largely “to 
develop in its students flexibility in the use of 
their professional equipment.” 

In Chapter II are given the five categories “ that 
seem helpful both for breaking down the particular 
case situation, and for organizing the elements of 
knowledge by which he [the case worker] arrives 
at a better understanding of the case.’ The first, 
Area of Social Case Work, “includes terms de- 
scribing ideas of deviation from an assumed norm 
of social life and social behavior which creates a 
situation appropriate for the social worker's 
method of study and treatment.” 

Methods and Resources are the second and third 
of these categories and list, as would be evident, 
the social case work processes, techniques, admin- 
istrative functions, and social resources for case 
work practice in terms of organized practice and 
facilities available for social case work. The 
fourth, Philosophical Questions or Values In- 
volved in Social Case Work, “ indicates a body of 
thought which by the very nature of social practice 
is assumed to underlie it.” Although the com- 
ment is made that this body of thought has been 
“ relatively little formulated,” one would expect to 
find in a book edited in part by one of the most 
philosophically minded social workers of this gen- 
eration, the inclusion of this emphasis. The fifth 
category, headed Formulated Knowledge in Social 
Work and Kindred Fields, stakes a claim “ for all 
the scientific material to which the social case 
worker needs to have access. All other 
professions are therefore represented . . . be- 
sides the social and biological sciences and the 
whole field of social work itself as sources of 
knowledge.” The appendix presents in complete 
outline the listings under each of these headings. 
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Since this whole presentation is simply a setting 
down of terms in order to map out the content of 
social case work, and to set in proper relationship 
the ideas implied by those terms, the individual is 
left free to, or shall we say left with the responsi- 
bility to, make his own interpretation of the mean- 
ing of those terms. 

The bulk of the volume is taken up by five case 
records annotated by the teachers who have used 
them for instruction in the classes in generic social 
case work in the New York School of Social 
Work. They represent selected types of problems, 
including one in which the medical elements pre- 
dominate, another in which a child with behavior 
problems is involved, a third in which the use of 
foster homes in treating child behavior is illus- 
trated, a fourth in which a “common type” of 
relief problem is dealt with, and a fifth, represent- 
ing eight years of more or less continuous contact 
of agency with client, which offers a range of dis- 
cussion as to the contributions of the social case 
worker to a tangled family situation. It is not the 
records themselves which are of value, for they 
like all case records have their imperfections and 
negative aspects as well as positive ones. It is 
rather to demonstrate the case method of teaching 
social case work that the records are presented. 
Any typical case record, we are shown, can be 
studied to show problems of human adjustment and 
break-down in social self-maintenance, the appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge and concepts to such 
problems, and the processes by which the case 
work is performed. Once the teacher has clarified 
his teaching objectives as applied to the case used, 
his teaching comments interspersed throughout the 
record make more definite his purposeful use of 
the material to achieve those ends. 

Two courses in social case work are presented 
in outline form in Part IlI—one on Content of 
Social Case Work, the other on Interviewing. 
They seem to be unnecessary additions, however, 
since with some exceptions they duplicate much 
which has already been presented in the earlier 
sections. 

As a volume for the teacher, this book is of 
great value. In its present form, however, it is 
not meant to be placed in the student’s hands 
largely because of the teaching notes running 
through the records. On the other hand, the 
teacher who offered the Meyer case states that 
students will need copies of the record for study. 
With this particular one running to ninety pages 
(including teaching notes and comments) it is not 
likely that it could be copied for such use. Will 
the next publication on the teaching of social case 
work follow the principle now adopted by numer- 
ous textbook writers—namely, that of separating 
the outline of teaching method from the material 
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to be taught? This would meet the problem of 
the student’s need for having the records for 
study together with the presentation of theory in 
the text.1 
The group of students with whom this reviewer 
had the experience of using this Outline for Teach- 
ing were for the most part somewhat more mature 
individuals than the average college student, as 
they had entered the practice of social case work 
before the acquisition of its theory. To them, the 
teacher’s attempt to give breadth and depth to 
their enlarging concept of the meaning of case 
work was made more nearly adequate because of 
the use of the Outline. For Social Case Work 
pleads for the teaching of that subject in terms of 
the sweep of its area; as an organized activity in 
which definite and fairly well selected methods are 
followed and techniques applied; as dependent on 
and utilizing organized community forces and indi- 
viduals as its resources for practice; as requiring 
the acquisition of formulated knowledge repre- 
sented by the professions and the sciences; and, 
finally, as built upon a social and individual 
philosophy which will give us guidance in answer- 
ing our question, “How can we save the indi- 
vidual virtues, so precious in themselves as well 
as for the group, and also further the growth of 
the social organization?” Incidentally, is not the 
true and honest effort to so do one of the essential 
objectives of social case work? 
Grace Beats Fercuson 
Dept. of Social Work, Washington University 


ORK or tHe Litrte TuHeatres: Clarence 
Arthur Perry. Russell Sage Foundation. 
New York, 1933, 228 pp., $1.50. 


This careful study was published after consider- 
able research in the little theater world. It con- 
tains an explanatory chapter on the types and sig- 
nificance of little theater groups, with a statis- 
tical chart which is as full and accurate as it is 
possible to obtain. There is a list by states of all 
adult amateur societies of any consequence, which 
reaches the imposing total of one thousand odd 
groups. Over a thousand titles of plans illustrate 
the activities of the little theater, and present a 
wide range of values for comparison. It is grati- 
fying to note the high caliber of the selections 
most frequently presented by these groups. 

One chapter deals with the purpose of dramatic 


1See Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology, by 
J. F. Williams, with its accompanying volume 
called An Outline for Teaching Anatomy and 
Physiology, Based on the Textbook of Anatomy 
and Physiology. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 
1932. 
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contests and the general raising of standards 
through their mediumship; the study is concluded 
with a selected bibliography for amateur workers 
in the drama. The volume is a comprehensive and 
painstaking piece of work which in its brief two 
hundred pages gives a thorough and vivid picture 
of little theater groups in this country, and should 
prove not only of interest and assistance to those 
groups, but to all organizations affiliated with 
them. HELENKA ADAMOWSKA 
Association of the Junior Leagues of America 


URAL Apbutt Epucation: Benson Y. Landis 
and John D. Willard. Macmillan, New 
York, 1933, 229 pp., $1.75. 


This careful survey brings together in one 
volume information about the diversified and 
somewhat chaotic field of Adult Education in 
rural America. The study was begun by the late 
John Willard and finished and written by B. Y. 
Landis. 

Against the background of the present socio- 
economic situation in rural areas it surveys the 
educational activities of many agencies, public and 
private—such as farm organizations like the 


Grange, parent-teacher community organizations 
and similar groups, churches, libraries, the public 
schools, and the federal and state agricultural ex- 
tension service. 

It discovers much interesting and some signifi- 
cant work going on here and there under a variety 
of auspices but nothing of an impressive sort, 
integrated both as to the agencies responsible and 
with the needs of rural America. The main prob- 
lems that must be solved if there is to be an ade- 
quate adult education program are clearly set forth 
toward the end of the book. The final chapter 
proposes a national program stressing experi- 
mentation, finance, research, development of 
trained leadership; and county, state, and national 
organization to care for the program. 

Dr. Landis is realistic in proposing this pro- 
gram. He knows the times are dark for new 
movements but he calls attention to the remaking 
of Denmark through adult education which began 
in a period relatively darker than our present. 

There is no other book that brings together the 
information herein contained. For those inter- 
ested it is not only practically the only source of 
information but a very good source. 

Epmunp BruNNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The New York School of | 
Social Work 


Commonwealth Fellowships 


NUMBER of maintenance 

fellowships providing spe- 
cial training in the psychiatric 
field will be offered to college 
graduates who have had two 
years’ experience in social case 
work. Application blanks must 
be filed by May 1. For details 
and blanks apply to the Registrar. 
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